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A Unified Program of Student Recruitment 
FRANK BOWLES 


M’ KEY proposition is just this: The 
size and quality of the freshman 
class entering a given institution in a 
given year is the end product of that 
institution’s relation with its community 
during the preceding year. 

I realize that this is a deceptively sim- 
ple statement. If so, it is because admis- 
sion to college is also deceptively simple. 

Actually, we place upon admission the 
burden of solving simultaneously a num- 
ber of institutional problems. And, con- 
sidering the variety and importance of 
these problems and the methods we use, 
it is amazing that we do as well as 
we do. Let us look at the tasks the ad- 
missions system must perform. 

First, it must supply each year a 
student body of a given size. Should it 
fail to supply any students, the institu- 
tion would have to close, as indeed some 
have closed in the past and some will 
close in the future. Should it fail to 
supply a sufficiently large group of stu- 
dents, the institution would have to 
reduce the scale of operations. Faculty 
would be reduced, buildings would be 
closed, the number of graduates would 
diminish, and the institution would 
change its form and nature. 

The second task of the admissions 
office is to supply students of a certain 


quality. This is an elastic and undefined 
phrase, referring to ability, character, 
and personality of individual students. 
But it also has a meaning when applied 
to groups of people, and it is this mean- 
ing which the admissions officer uses in 
appraising his admitted class. This em- 
phasis on quality lies in the fact that 
students who fall below a certain stand- 
ard of ability and preparation are not 
satisfactory students, even though they 
manage to pass their work. More than 
that, a class with too many such students 
in it will not be a satisfactory class. 
Third, the admissions system has grave 
financial responsibilities. Dependence 
upon student fees is not new in institu- 
tional finance, but rarely has it been so 
great as it is today when capital im- 
provements as well as current expendi- 
tures often must be cared for out of 
current income. This financial respon- 
sibility has a tendency to emphasize 
numbers at the expense of quality. 
Fourth, the admissions system must 
meet competition from three directions. 
It has its sister institutions with whom 
it competes for students, usually a toler- 
able, even a friendly, competition, but 
sometimes one of surprising bitterness. 
It has also to compete with tax-sup- 
ported institutions which often enjoy 
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newer and finer facilities, and, finally, it 
must compete with the free-ranging 
bearers of scholarships from the insti- 
tutions that seek what is called “national 
distribution.” None of these competi- 
tions is easy, all are different, and yet 
loss in any one of them affects the fresh- 
man class. 

Fifth, the admissions system is the 
keystone of an institution’s public rela- 
tions. It is the only part of the insti- 
tution that maintains continuous con- 
tact with schools, parents, and pupils. 
It works down among the grass roots and 
is often, and should be always, sensitive 
to the ebb and flow of public sentiment 
about the institution. 

There is also a sixth task—that of 
explaining the admissions system and 
the admissions problem to the faculty, 
many of whom, dear souls, are convinced 
that the freshman class is admitted solely 
for the purpose of giving the teaching 
staff a foretaste of purgatory, and who 
take an active interest in admissions only 
when a relative or son of a friend seeks 
entrance after having been tossed out 
of a neighboring institution subsequent 
to establishing a twentieth-century rec- 
ord for beer consumption or consecutive 
cuts, or both. 

College admissions today is operated 
on three different broad bases. A small 
group—probably amounting to about 
fifty institutions—operates on the theory 
of attracting a large group of applicants 
and selecting among them. These insti- 
tutions for the most part can fill their 
classes from stable sources of supply 
which we call feeder schools. But these 
same institutions prefer not to rely on 
feeder schools, and therefore operate a 
recruiting system designed to draw stu- 
dents from outside their normal supply 
area. 

Another sizable, actually larger, group 
of institutions, operates without the ex- 
pectation of attracting a sizable surplus 
of applicants. Their desire is to attract 
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enough acceptable applicants to fill the 
freshman class, with the ever-present 
hope that the group may be large enough 
to permit of some selection. Except in 
time of great demand for higher educa- 
tion this hope is not ordinarily fulfilled. 
These institutions may have some feeder 
schools on their lists, but ordinarily, ex- 
cept for local secondary schools, they 
have few such to rely on. They must 
therefore work anew each year to main- 
tain their contacts and attract their fill 
of applicants. 

Finally, we have a third group of insti- 
tutions which, in the main, sit back and 
wait for applications in the almost cer- 
tain knowledge that enough will turn up 
to meet their estimates. These insti- 
tutions do relatively little overt recruit- 
ing, but often conduct highly effective 
indirect campaigns through educational 
and sometimes through technical and 
professional associations. Usually, these 
institutions have a considerable num- 
ber of feeder schools. The institutions 
in this group number about eleven hun- 
dred, and probably draw on about two 
hundred thousand applicants in order 
to register one hundred and seventy to 
one hundred and eighty thousand new 
students. 

What are the characteristics of insti- 
tutions in each group? 

The first group is obviously composed 
of the strongest independent institu- 
tions, plus a few tax-supported institu- 
tions which resemble independents in 
outlook and operation, located with few 
exceptions in or near large cities and 
offering to students a wide variety of 
program choices including technical and 
professional. 

The second group is in the main com- 
posed of smaller institutions. The 
church-related colleges predominate, in- 
cluding a large group of Catholic institu- 
tions, but there are nondenominational 
and some tax-supported institutions in 
this group. The institutions are largely 
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suburban and rural, though some are 
in small cities. 

The third group is largely composed 
of tax-supported institutions, but in- 
cludes also a considerable number of 
independent—about evenly split be- 
tween nondenominational and Catholic 
—institutions located in large cities and 
operating essentially as municipal in- 
stitutions with large numbers of service 
courses and programs and a heavy en- 
rollment of part-time students. It also 
includes a sizable number of junior col- 
leges and community colleges which do 
not quite fit into any other categories I 
have listed. 

What are the admission practices 
within these categories? In general, 
institutions in the first group require 
early application, often require entrance 
examinations, and have usually decided 
upon their freshman class by the middle 
of May. 

Institutions in the second category 
hope for early applications and do get 
some, but the bulk of their applications 
come in the late spring and summer. 
Often such institutions have a fluid situa- 
tion well into August, and their admis- 
sions officers often work through the 
full summer, when they do much of their 
work in active person-to-person recruit- 
ing of the most difficult nature. 

Institutions in the third category usu- 
ally do not know the size of their fresh- 
man class until registration has closed, 
although there are exceptions, such as 
the City Colleges in New York, which 
complete and close their applications 
early. Relatively few of these institu- 
tions use entrance examinations, but 
rely instead on the freshman year to 
dispose of the unfit. These institutions 
draw from all four quarters of high 
school classes, the bulk of their students 
coming from the middle group in those 
classes. 

Before going on to my next point, I 
think some recapitulation is indicated. 
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I have described three broad groupings 
of institutions. The first group is char- 
acterized by a surplus of applicants 
drawn from the top quarter of secondary 
school classes and coming in large num- 
bers from feeder schools, by an extensive 
recruiting system which is in the nature 
of a talent hunt, and is supported by 
sizable scholarships, by early application, 
by the use of entrance examinations, by 
the selection of the number required to 
fill their classes, and by a freshman at- 
trition that rarely runs over 10 percent. 

The second group is characterized by 
an applicant group no larger than is 
necessary to fill their freshman classes, 
drawn in the main from the second and 
third quarters of secondary school 
classes, coming from a large number of 
schools, including a few feeder schools, 
and maintained by an extensive recruit- 
ing system which must be continued to 
keep the flow of students at the desired 
rate. Applications are not in general 
made early and may come in quite late. 
Entrance examinations, while usually 
recommended, are rarely made an abso- 
lute requirement. There is relatively 
little selection beyond turning away the 
obvious failures and misfits. The fresh- 
man attrition rate runs 20 percent or 
above. 

The third group is characterized by 
an admission policy which admits all ap- 
plicants. There is no selection, little 
recruiting, few scholarships. Applica- 
tions come in late. There are no en- 
trance examinations. Freshman. attri- 
tion is likely to run 30 percent or above. 

We are in this nation justly proud of 
the fact that the opportunity for higher 
education is available to about 15 per- 
cent of an age group, a figure that is cer- 
tainly treble any comparable figure for 
any other nation in the world. But in 
our pride we have overlooked the fact 
that not more than half of those to whom 
this opportunity is offered take full ad- 
vantage of it by finishing college. Since 
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we have not given serious attention to 
this fact, we do not know the reasons 
underlying it. We have assumed, easily 
—and the report of the President's Com- 
mission has embedded this assumption 
in our thinking, our literature, and our 
actions—that much of this missed oppor- 
tunity is due to individual financial strin- 
gency. But to have this assumption 
make sense, we must also assume that 
one hundred and seventy thousand of 
the students who enter college each year 
are so near the margin of financial sta- 
bility that they cannot manage their 
way through college. This is “improb- 
able and I do not believe it. Further- 
more, the extensive nonuse of college 
loan funds indicates that it cannot be the 
real reason. I suggest that the answer 
lies in a fact demonstrated in repeated 
studies and clearly obvious in the sta- 
tistics reporting the distribution of col- 
lege level intelligence and aptitude test 
scores. This fact is that at least one 
hundred and fifty thousand of the stu- 
dents admitted to college each year do 
not possess the ability and have not 
demonstrated the capacity to do accept- 
able college work. 

The number of children born since 
1941 has already forced the doubling of 
elementary school capacity in nearly 
every community in the land. Within 
three years the numbers will have over- 
whelmed our existing secondary school 
capacity. Within five years the first 
ripples of this swelling flood will have 
reached our colleges. And if we wish 
to have a foretaste of a more distant 
future, we can note that the population 
of this country has increased by eight 
million since 1950. 

Consider another fact. Almost exactly 
one third of secondary school graduates 
go to college. If we increase the num- 
ber of high school graduates, as we shall, 
the number will be proportionately 
larger. It will, in fact, be doubled in- 


side twenty years. 
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Consider, too, that institutions are 
entering this period of forced expansion 
without the assets they had in 1945. 
There is no backlog of cash from gov- 
ernment-supported wartime activities, no 
give-away of useful war surplus equip- 
ment, no store of movable temporary 
buildings to meet space shortages, no 
large group of self-selected, mature, 
highly motivated students to ease ad- 
ministrative problems. Perhaps even 
more serious is the emerging fact that 
the tax load is slowing down the appro- 
priations for the tax-supported institu- 
tions to an extent which will apparently 
cut down on their further expansion. In 
fact, the situation is so serious in pros- 
pect that one major tax-supported insti- 
tution is making plans to farm out all 
freshman instruction to other institutions 
in the state, much as Pennsylvania State 
College did in 1945. 

It would be easy enough to continue 
for some time in this vein of dire proph- 
ecy, but I think I have said enough to 
make my point that our institutions of 
higher education simply cannot continue 
to permit the wastage that present ad- 
mission policies and procedures make 
inevitable. If we assume that the pres- 
ent rates of application will continue— 
and I see no reason to assume otherwise 
—and if we assume that we will con- 
tinue to try to make room in college for 
everyone who wants to enter college, 
then we shall within the next decade 
be obligating ourselves to care for twice 
as many freshmen as we now register, 
that is to say, upwards of seven hun- 
dred thousand. And, if we assume the 
rate of attrition will also remain fairly 
constant, then we will be taking in seven 
hundred thousand freshmen in the ex- 
pectation of graduating three hundred 
and fifty thousand seniors. But this 
simply cannot be done. It is beyond the 
capacity of our present higher educa- 
tion establishment. Even if federal aid 
to education were made available in sub- 
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stantial amounts, and even if it were 
supplemented by substantial benefac- 
tions from the so-far disappointing 
source of industrial giving, we still could 
not find the teaching staffs to deal with 
the problem of instruction. Therefore, 
we must seek other solutions. 

In this case, other methods can only 
be methods of changing the composition 
of the entering class to emphasize qual- 
ity and staying power. This is at present 
considered, and correctly so, a difficult 
operation. To accomplish it requires a 
change in the attitude of the community 
the college serves. This in turn requires 
changes in attitude within the college 
itself, and these changes in their turn 
require different operations in guidance, 
admission, and the academic placement 
of students. 

Here, then, is an area for joint study 
by school and college. How can we sort 
out the promising college prospect, even 
when the sorting includes talking his 
family into the financial outlays of col- 
lege? And how can we set up some ob- 
jective other than college for the less- 
promising prospect whose decision to 
go to college is based on the fact that his 
family can afford it? It is these unsolved 
problems which control the attrition to 
which I have referred, and the neglect 
of the great group of those who are never 
aided to a motivation commensurate 
with their ability. And the tragedy is 
that this misunderstanding of the prob- 
lem is concealed under two clichés 
that express the best of motives. One is 
from the secondary schools. It goes like 
this: “It is our obligation to concentrate 
our efforts on the education and adjust- 
ment of the two thirds of our students 
who are not privileged to go to college.” 
The other comes from the colleges with 
a familiar ring: “It is our obligation to 
be certain that we offer a chance at a 
college degree to everyone who wants 
it.” If we could replace these two state- 
ments with one simple purpose—to make 
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available to each child the form of edu- 
cation best suited to his abilities and 
talents—we would work a revolution in 
our schools and colleges. 

Suppose we wanted to try to work 
such a revolution. How would we go 
about it? It is my belief that we should 
go about it by treating precollege guid- 
ance as a joint school-college concern, 
even when it is carried on at the ninth- 
or tenth-grade level. We need guidance 
programs for the guidance officers, and 
guidance programs for parents. We 
need to use the testing programs, which 
are commonplace in our secondary 
schools, to identify college talent early 
and to bring college resources to bear 
to explain what that talent means and 
how it can be used. We need to explore 
the communications media at our dis- 
posal—films and television and simple 
guidance leaflets as methods of building 
a college-applicant group that will be 
able to cope with the requirements of 
college work when their turn comes to 
try. And above all we need to accept 
this as a problem to be stated and dealt 
with by college presidents and school 
superintendents. One of the reasons 
why so much time has been lost in 
stating and identifying this problem is 
that it has been left to overworked 
teachers doubling as college advisers. 
We cannot longer afford to do so. 

I am sure that there are some who 
would ask a most pertinent question: 
“If, as you say, the colleges are going 
to be flooded with applicants within the 
next ten years, why then is it necessary 
to go through the elaborate business you 
describe in order to ensure ourselves an 
adequate number of good students?” 
I can answer that only insofar as I can 
say it is not necessary for any college 
to go through these processes I suggest 
if their only criterion is that of numbers. 
But I feel that the obligation of the col- 
lege to the community runs far deeper 
than merely keeping alive and doing 
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business as usual. If our colleges do not does, then we shall be buying a period 
accept the obligation to avoid a con- of prosperity for our colleges for an 
tinuance of the kind of wastage we have appalling price in unused abilities, 
today, no one else will. And if no one wasted effort, and damaged lives. 
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Tu New EpvucaTIon led by John Dewey accomplished many good 
things. For one, by way of the progressive education movement it 
brightened the classroom and swept out the dead and routine courses 
taught only because they had been taught before. The movement 
reintroduced into teaching the idea of use: if the student sees the 
usefulness of what he is learning while he learns it, he will study more 
willingly and to better purpose. But the whole John Dewey movement 
accomplished two changes which were not so good: a shallow prag- 
matism which has resulted in the proposition: there are no ends, only 
means; and the substitution of society for the individual at the center 
of much of our critical thinking, notably in our idea of what education 
is all about. In the process the movement also provided us with a 
sentimental, not to say tawdry, idea of the individual, which has led 
us to all kinds of confusion in political and moral philosophy. 

The popular talk about self-expression, native genius, “creative” 
writing, “creative” play, and “creative” activity all reveals a romantic 
illusion about a person: that within himself he is all desire and impulse 
and that at his best he overflows with powerful feeling or natural 
goodness toward his neighbor. He has neither will nor accountability 
inside himself. The arts are thought to be luxury, mere decoration, 
the frosting of the cake, and unrelated to the work of the world or 
the hard decisions of the mind. Serious treatment of the individual 
then becomes statistical, and a human being is treated as a member 
of the anthill who must be fed and given—note the word—the right 
conditions for healthy living. In education his “attitude” must be 
“conditioned.” 

This movement in its success has brought things to such a pass that 
we can now strengthen the nation at home and abroad by means of 
education in no significant way without a radical change in educational 


philosophy—From “Time for a Change” by Gordon Keith Chalmers . 
in Toward Unity in Educational Policy, published by the American , lt 
Council on Education, 1953. i 
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Can Textbooks 


WILLIAM E. 


N THE present controversy over edu- 
mn and textbooks, the observa- 
tions of a textbook publisher are sig- 
nificant only as they may lead to a better 
understanding of the problems that face 
us in what has been described as a dan- 
gerous era. I would stress that word 
understanding, for it must surely be 
evident that one of the greatest of our 
present dangers is lack of understanding. 

The other day a very good friend of 
mine, an executive in one of New Eng- 
land’s largest industries, buttonholed me 
on the street and asked, in all serious- 
ness, “Bill, when are you textbook pub- 
lishers going to get the communism out 
of your books?” I was tempted to tell 
him, “When I stop beating my wife.” 
I could mention dozens of similar in- 
cidents, all of them to my mind the re- 
sult of lack of understanding. For lack 
of understanding, millions of good, patri- 
otic, and sincere American citizens are 
urging that we eliminate from public 
school teaching all discussion of con- 
troversial issues, anything that might be 
characterized as progressive education, 
all but the “facts” of American history, 
any suggestion that there are faults or 
weaknesses in American institutions or 
in the workings of American democracy, 
either past or present. And so on and on. 

What are these people after? What 
do they want? Fundamentally, the same 
things that all of us want: they are try- 
ing to strengthen our defenses against 
communism. They want a_ stronger 
America that comes from a stronger 
system of public schools. There is no 
fundamental disagreement as to our 
aims. It is over the means of achieving 
those aims that the present controversy 
is raging. 


Be Subversive? 
SPAULDING 


Lack of understanding of schools, 
teachers, and textbooks, of what they 
are trying to do, and of the values of 
various educational principles and pro- 
cedures has led to the acceptance of 
means which may serve to defeat the 
very aims they are supposed to achieve. 
Nor is there anything to be gained by 
blaming the present situation on the 
small, but highly organized and highly 
vocal, groups of professional agitators 
who have sold a phony bill of goods to 
the American public. Lash back at them 
as hard as you please, but the fact will 
still remain that for lack of understand- 
ing, large segments of the American 
public have accepted their program in 
the name of patriotism and as one means 
of defense against the menace of com- 
munism. If we recognize that fact, our 
work is more clearly cut out for us. We 
can meet the charges which threaten 
textbooks and education only by substi- 
tuting understanding for misunderstand- 
ing when it exists. 

Publishers face the charge that their 
textbooks are subversive. They under- 
stand better than anyone else how text- 
books are made, how they are dis- 
tributed, how they are selected, how 
they are used. Because of that under- 
standing they know that in the very 
nature of things, textbooks cannot be 
intentionally subversive. They know, 
too, that the more widely that under- 
standing is shared by the American 
public, the better the chance of over- 
coming attempts to censor and control 
textbooks in such a way as to defeat the 
very ends which those attempts are in- 
tended to serve. 

What is the basis for the publishers’ 
conviction that their textbooks are not 
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subversive? Any attempt to answer 
that question calls for a clarification and 
understanding of the two principal terms 
used in the question itself—namely, text- 
books and subversive. Throughout this 
controversy we are experiencing again 
and again tragic examples of the tyranny 
of words; so let’s try to keep our words 
straight. 

American textbooks are written for 
the express purpose of providing content 
and instruction in some recognized and 
clearly defined area of the school pro- 
gram. They are specifically designed to 
aid the teacher in meeting the require- 
ments of an official course of study and 
in the teaching of school subjects. Most 
of our schools purchase, or ask pupils to 
purchase, what is called a “basal” text 
or texts in each school subject. But it 
is the purpose for which the book is 
written that most clearly differentiates it 
from other books and printed materials 
used in the schools. A book of non- 
fiction written for the general reader and 
sold through the bookstores may be used 
as a textbook. It is not for that reason 
to be considered a textbook by our 
definition. The distinction is an im- 
portant one, not because the critics of 
textbooks have confused textbooks with 
other types of printed material. On the 
contrary, there is little if any evidence 
that they have done so. It would seem 
that the textbook as I have attempted 
to define it has become the principal 
target of their criticism because it is 
regarded as the most influential of all 
printed materials of instruction—not be- 
cause anyone has ever demonstrated that 
it is a ready and natural avenue for the 
introduction of subversive teaching. We 
must recognize the fact that what we 
have to say about the safeguards against 
subversion which textbooks enjoy does 
not necessarily apply to all materials of 
instruction in the same degree. That 
is why the distinction I have tried to set 
up is important. When I use the term 
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textbook, I am not talking about so- 
called supplementary materials, collat- 
eral readings, library books, and, par- 
ticularly, not about the flood of mate- 
rials distributed free to the schools by 
organizations of all kinds and descrip- 
tion and usually accepted for use with 
little of the careful analysis and screen- 
ing that apply to textbooks. 

To pin down the term subversive—the 
second of the two terms with which we 
are concerned—will perhaps give us 
more trouble than we have had with the 
term textbooks. It is certainly a term 
that is used loosely. We may agree that 
to subvert means, as our Webster's Col- 
legiate Dictionary tells us, “to under- 
mine the morals, allegiance, or faith of” 
a person. But we still will not necessar- 
ily agree that a piece of writing is or is 
not subversive. We must agree first on 
what we are requiring allegiance to, or 
faith in, and, second, we must agree as 
to whether allegiance or faith is being 
undermined. Textbook authors and 
publishers and the teachers who select 
and use their books have assumed that 
we should develop allegiance to and 
faith in our country, the republican form 
of government, and fundamental prin- 
ciples of democratic living. What makes 
the job difficult and subject to much 
misunderstanding is that it cannot be 
done by moralizing, or preaching, and 
there is grave question as to the part 
that indoctrination can legitimately and 
successfully play in developing alle- 
giance. Very much to the point here is 
an article entitled “The Battle of the 
Books” by John H. Haefner in the April 
issue of the NEA Journal. I commend 
the entire article, but I should like to 
quote from it two sentences which offer 
a contrast between education and one 
type of indoctrination. They are as fol- 
lows: 


Indoctrination employs omission, distor- 
tion, and selection (occasionally even falsifi- 
cation) of facts in order to present a one- 
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sided conclusion. Education seeks, however 
falteringly, to follow facts—all the facts— 
in the search for truth of the matter without 
regard for preconceived ideas or special 
interests. 


The attempt to indoctrinate in this way 
easily undermines faith in democratic 
ideals and in consequence makes a book 
actually, if unintentionally, subversive. 

Whether these observations help to 
clarify or merely to confuse the mean- 
ing of the term subversive, they bear 
little relation to the sense in which the 
word is used by most persons who are 
today charging that textbooks are sub- 
versive. A book is termed subversive if 
the critic doesn’t like or is suspicious of 
an author whose name is mentioned in 
a bibliography at the end of chapter 6; 
if it contains a statement—a single state- 
ment lifted from context—with which 
the critic disagrees; if it fails to promote 
the special interests and point of view 
of any one of dozens of minority groups 
and organizations; if it invites a discus- 
sion of controversial issues; if it presents 
evidence that the capitalistic system, 
free enterprise, American family life, or 
any other of our cherished institutions is 
now or ever has been less than perfect. 
In fact, the meaning of the term sub- 
versive has been so carelessly extended 
that the charge of subversion in a text- 
book is pretty likely to mean merely that 
the book does not indoctrinate in accord 
with the wishes of the critic. 

To go back, then, to the more limited 
meaning of subversive: Why is it that 
publishers are convinced that their text- 
books are not subversive; that is, that 
they contain no material designed to 
undermine allegiance to and faith in 
our country, its government, and its insti- 
tutions? Why, in fact, do they believe 
that textbooks are positively non-sub- 
versive, that, with varying degrees of 
success, they attempt to promote the 
allegiance and faith with which we are 
concerned? We are seeing altogether 
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too rapid a spread of the idea that if a 
book is “cleared,” if it is not subversive, 
it is a good book. With all the imperfec- 
tions which exist in textbooks today, 
even a textbook publisher would admit 
the danger of any such assumption. The 
criterion of lack of evil must not be sub- 
stituted for that of positive virtue. 

As I have already suggested, the pub- 
lisher’s knowledge and faith come from 
his understanding of all the various fac- 
tors involved in what might be called 
“Operation Textbook.” In the very na- 
ture of that operation, he sees adequate 
safeguards against the introduction of 
subversive books into the schools. 

Perhaps the most important factor in 
the situation is that textbook publishing 
is a highly competitive business and as 
good an example of the free enterprise 
system as you will find today. There is 
no Goliath among textbook publishers— 
no one publisher who controls a major 
share of the market. Contrary to pop- 
ular opinion, textbook publishing is one 
of our very small national industries. 
In 1952 the total dollar volume of sales 
of textbooks to public schools was less 
than one week's gross business of a 
firm like General Motors. It amounted 
to approximately $100,000,000. This 
amount must be divided among more 
than fifty different and independent pub- 
lishers, which means that the average 
amount of business done by each pub- 
lisher was less than $2,000,000. The con- 
tinued existence of each publisher—and 
this is the important thing—depends 
upon his making a profit. He must find 
a market for his books: they must meet 
a clear and specific demand, or he will 
go out of business. 

Ask yourself why, under these condi- 
tions of doing business, any textbook 
publisher would willingly harbor sub- 
versive material in his publications. His 
whole interest is in making books which 
will meet the expressed needs of the 
schools and which schools will select and 
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purchase in sufficient quantities to per- 
mit a profit from sales. Nothing in his 
experience at any time has suggested 
to him that any sort of subversion in his 
textbooks would increase their sale and 
his profits. In fact, quite the contrary. 
In addition, furthermore, to his strong 
personal convictions in support of Amer- 
ican ideals is his own self-interest which 
obviously sets him off as a natural cham- 
pion of free enterprise and such funda- 
mental American liberties as freedom 
of speech and freedom of the press. In 
short, his personal convictions, experi- 
ence in business, his experience with 
the market for which his books are de- 
signed, all supply compelling induce- 
ment for him to produce books which 
are strongly the opposite of subversive. 

The publisher knows, too, that there 
are safeguards against subversion of any 
sort in the way textbooks are planned 
and written. Again, contrary to popular 
opinion, textbook manuscripts don’t just 
appear on an editor’s desk, ready for ac- 
ceptance or rejection. In nine cases out 
of ten—perhaps I should say in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred—not a word 
of the manuscript of a public school 
textbook which is eventually published 
is written until after the author and the 
publisher and his editors have planned 
and replanned, blueprinted and reblue- 
printed the thousand and one details 
which go into setting up specifications 
for a successful textbook. The publisher 
chooses his authors just as he chooses his 
editors. He wants people who know 
school needs and teaching problems, 
who are familiar with the merits and 
weaknesses of competing texts, and who 
have the competence and ingenuity re- 
quired to make new books that will do 
better the best things the competing 
books have done and that will fill needs 
which they have not filled successfully. 
The publishers, editors, and authors 
work together on the problem as a 
closely cooperating team. Always they 
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are trying to make the most salable 
books they can and they are stuck with 
the notion that there is a very direct and 
vital relation between the sales of a 
textbook and its fundamental merit. 
Screwballs, crackpots, axegrinders, sub- 
versives would not last five minutes on 
a typical author-publisher team. It 
simply is not in any sense their cup 
of tea. 

Perhaps this description of the co- 
operating team of authors and editors 
smacks of the ivory tower and suggests 
that those who plan and make textbooks 
may be too far removed from the market 
whose requirements they are trying to 
meet. Actually, these textbook writers 
are in almost daily contact with the 
market. Continuous liaison is provided 
for them by the publishers’ salesmen. 
Every day throughout the school year, 
these men—the eyes and ears of the text- 
book publishing business—are talking 
with school people: with superintend- 
ents, supervisors, principals, and teach- 
ers. They are discussing book needs and 
courses of study, listening to criticisms 
and suggestions, investigating educa- 
tional trends, looking for new and better 
procedures which may be useful in the 
making of new books or in the reissue of 
old ones. What they are looking for at 
all times are immediate sales of their 
published list of books and information 
that will lead to bigger sales of books 
yet to be published. Their reports get 
right down to specifics. They may urge 
a new type of map index for a text in 
American history; a different way of 
using phonics in teaching second-grade 
reading; a more effective use of illustra- 
tions in first-year algebra, and so on. 

No, there is nothing of the ivory tower 
in this operation. The industry as a 
whole employs between fifteen hundred 
and two thousand salesmen. Each of 
them is in touch with several hundred 
school people during the course of the 
year. Their very livelihood depends 
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upon the completeness and accuracy 
with which they apprise their editors of 
textbook changes, needs, and require- 
ments. It is through them that the pub- 
lisher receives continuously the advice 
and suggestions of literally thousands of 
teachers in our public schools, By this 
means the schools of today shape the 
textbooks of tomorrow and provide one 
more safeguard against the possibility 
of subversion in published materials, 

There is another highly important 
factor that must be considered in our 
examination of Operation Textbook. 
That is the way in which textbooks are 
selected. There is no other e of 
printed material that is so thoroughly 
and carefully screened, Any textbook 
that is widely used in the schools has 
been examined and analyzed by hun- 
dreds of teachers. It has been reviewed 
and endorsed by scores of selecting 
committees. It has been tested and re- 
tested by daily use in the classroom. 

I don’t mean to imply that because it 
is the most highly screened of all instruc- 
tional materials. it is, therefore, free 
from imperfections of any sort. Far 
from it. Maybe Hollywood would de- 
scribe the American textbook as super- 
colossal, but it has a long, long way to 
g0 before it is anywhere near perfect. 
I would argue only that if there were 
subversive material in a textbook, there 
is little if any chance of its escaping 
attention. 

While we are talking about textbook 
selection and screening, it should be 
kept in mind that there are dozens of 

s in any one field from which the 
school may choose. The individual pub- 
lisher will tell you, of course, that there 
is only one intelligent choice for you 
to make. But the fact remains that there 
are many offerings and that there is wide 
variety among them. 

With this brief review of some of the 
factors involved in the making and 
distribution of textbooks, I have tried to 
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show why it is that textbook publishers 
believe that in the very nature of things 
textbooks cannot be subversive. There 
is nothing in the picture as he sees and 
understands it which tempts him in the 
slightest degree to make books that will 
be in any way out of step with current 
school demands. However much he 
may question those demands when they 
seem to him to represent passing fads 
and fancies, he has never had to ques- 
tion them on the ground that they were 
subversive. He knows of no sales point 
for a book that carries more weight than 
proof that that book does a better job 
than its Competitors in training for good 
citizenship and in developing genuine 
allegiance to American ideals. In short, 
all the pressures on the publisher—his 
Own personal convictions, his self-inter- 
est, the conditions under which he does 
business, the nature of his market—al] 
these pressures provide strong, and, in 
his judgment, fully adequate safeguards 
against Communist or subversive infiltra- 
tion into the schools by means of the 
textbook. 

If the nature and details of the oper- 
ation I have described were more widely 
understood, I believe that the average 
citizen’s reaction to current charges and 
counter-charges would be quite differ- 
ent from what it is now. Perhaps that 
is a naive assumption, but let me illus- 
trate with a case in point. 

A recent publication reports the fol- 
lowing claims against a high school text- 
book which discusses current social and 
€conomic problems. It contains “ . 
words, phrases, sentences, paragraphs, 
and sections . . . which are subversive, 
Socialistic, anti-American, anti-Demo- 
cratic, undemocratic, traitorous, revolu- 
tionary, Communistic, anti-Christian, 
anti-religious, untrue, misleading and 
distorted. . . .” 

How would you expect the average 
citizen who has no special understand- 
ing of textbooks to react to a charge of 
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this sort? At best, I think he would say 
to himself, “I don’t know how bad that 
book is, but it must be pretty bad or 
no one would call it all those names. 
I'm glad someone is getting the commu- 
nism out of these textbooks.” And one 
more spike would be added to the 
strengthening of his conviction that it’s 
well to be suspicious and distrustful 
of textbooks, publishers, teachers, and 
schools. 

How might we expect the citizen with 
some understanding of textbook opera- 
tions to react to the same charge? Per- 
haps I can best answer that question by 
giving you my reaction. You must, of 
course, make due allowance for my 
prejudice. First, I said to myself, “Ob- 
viously someone doesn't like that book 
at all and wants to get it out of the 
schools.” Then I began to speculate 
about the highly charged words used 
to describe the book. I was certain that 
if those words were given the meaning 
which I would give them, there was lit- 
tle, if any, chance that the book would 
have been published in the first place, 
let alone find acceptance in the schools. 
And so I began to consider whether the 
critics might be opposed, not so much to 
the book, as to the course in social and 
economic problems for which it was de- 
signed. And finally, it occurred to me 
that perhaps this was another instance 
in which a charge of subversion really 
represented an effort on the part of some- 
one to mold us into a pattern nearer to 
his heart’s desire. 

So much for the illustration. It should 
not tempt us to overlook the fact that 
more important than any publisher's re- 
actions or convictions are the judgments 
and opinions of the citizens who sup- 
port the schools and whose taxes pay for 
the books the publisher makes. Many of 
them are convinced that certain school 
textbooks are not “safe.” They suspect 
not only their textbooks; in many in- 
stances they have lost confidence in their 
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schools, their teachers, and in their own 
representatives elected to control and 
guide school policy. The easiest way 
to account for their attitude would be 
simply to say that where there is smoke 
there must be fire. But the evidence 
would suggest, at least, that their pres- 
ent mistrust and suspicion springs from 
a variety of factors other than proof of 
subversiveness in schools and books. I 
hardly need to enumerate those factors, 
One of them I have already mentioned 
and it seems to me basic; namely, lack 
of understanding. There is also, of 
course, the fear of communism. The 
will to believe, the suspicion, the hys- 
teria engendered by that fear have con- 
tributed in no small measure to the pres- 
ent climate of opinion. Working in com- 
bination, such factors have offered fertile 
opportunities for the techniques of the 
demagogue, the professional agitator, 
and the self-seeking politician. 
Whatever the contributing factors may 
be, the suspicion and distrust are there 
and they are of such a nature that the 
actual textbook record during the course 
of the controversy seems to have dis- 
couraged them not at all. Let’s look 
at that record briefly. There are many 
instances in which, as a result of charges 
made against them, widely used text- 
books have been thrown out of school 
systems where they had been officially 
adopted. Following a dispassionate and 


careful study of the books themselves, | 
they have been reinstated in the same | 


school systems. To examine into the 
charges made against textbooks officially 
adopted by the state of Tennessee, a 
special textbook committee was set up 
to investigate all charges made and to 
review the books in use. The commit- 
tee found that no charge of subversion 
could be substantiated and that there 
was no evidence of harmful material in 
any of the books. A New Jersey commis- 
sion established two years ago to review 
textbooks has recently made its report. 
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Again no evidence of subversion in text- 
books was found. More than a year 
ago, as the result of a frenzy of charges 
against textbooks, the New York State 
Board of Regents established a textbook 
committee in accordance with the laws 
of the state which required that com- 
plaints and criticisms of books be put in 
writing and submitted to that commit- 
tee. I think I am correct in saying that 
the committee has yet to receive its 
first formal complaint. 

The record might go on indefinitely. 
It is a good record—one which must 
carry weight with any fair-minded per- 
son. The fact that it seems to have 
had no effect in allaying current distrust 
of the textbook suggests that more peo- 
ple than we realize actually want to be- 
lieve that textbooks are dangerous. 

Unfortunately, there is no way of 
making a record of another side of the 
picture. How many good books do 
school authorities refuse to consider for 
adoption just because those books have 
been subjected to attack? Many a su- 
perintendent of schools has quite natu- 
rally said to himself, if not to a bookman, 
“I don’t want a book that’s been under 
fire. It may get me into trouble and I 
don’t need to look for trouble these 
days.” He knows that attack and sus- 
picion are enough and that no amount 
of vindication will positively ensure that 
the same book will not be attacked again. 
Thus, we seem to be moving closer and 
closer every day to a proscribing of text- 
books on the basis of irresponsible and 
misguided criticism, to the defamation 
of textbook character merely by sus- 
picion. There is little likelihood that 
the result will be either an improvement 
of textbooks or of public school educa- 
tion. 

Thus far I have ventured an analysis 
of the current situation as a textbook 
publisher sees it. If that analysis leads 
to a better understanding of what I 
have called “Operation Textbook,” then 
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it has some value. It seems to me 
equally important, however, but far more 
difficult to reach some sort of conclu- 
sion as to how best to cope with the 
situation and with the dangers that be- 
set us. 

One cannot review the current text- 
book controversy without being im- 
pressed by the nature of the criticisms 
and charges that grow out of it. They 
are negative—almost 100 percent nega- 
tive. As a result, teachers, authors, and 
publishers find themselves facing a 
mushroom growth of taboos. You can’t 
say this or that any more, this or that 
author is out, avoid this topic, soft-pedal 
that, and so on. In other words, the 
measures proposed to combat commu- 
nism are measures born of fear—fear of 
communism. They are measures that in 
themselves breed further fear—fear of 
committing an error, of failing to respect 
a taboo. Such measures will not go far 
toward strengthening our defenses 
against communism. The question is, 
how great a counter-danger do they 
create? 

We are all respecting the taboos to 
some extent, even when we know that 
there is little or no chance of actually 
improving books or teaching by doing 
so. Again we are acting negatively. I 
cannot speak here for all publishers or 
for authors, but I suspect that many of 
them will change their books in accord- 
ance with taboos so long as they believe 
that those changes do not actually make 
a book less sound and effective in its 
content and teaching than it was before. 
Call this appeasement if you will, but 
it seems to me that an argument on that 
issue is not important here. What is 
important is a recognition of the oppor- 
tunities we are missing so long as our 
minds and efforts are concentrated on 
taboos and negative measures of defense 
against communism. 

The result can be an enforced mora- 
torium on all real progress in textbooks 
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and in teaching, a demand only for 
what is considered “safe,” and a color- 
less, conformist, watered-down brand of 
education that may bring us to disaster 
in a time of national crisis. 

What are we going to do about it? 
How can we best prevent any such 
deterioration of textbooks and _ teach- 
ing? First, as I have already suggested, 
by doing everything we can to elimi- 
nate the danger that comes from lack 
of understanding. We know now that 
we have failed to tell the people who 
support the schools what they need and 
are entitled to know about schools, 
teachers, and textbooks. If we had given 
them a real understanding of the whole 
operation, of aims, problems, successes, 
and failures, there would have been 
little chance for the development of the 
present atmosphere of suspicion and 
distrust. 

It is not too late to tell that story now. 
It should be told by all who know it; 
it should be told orally and in writing 
and upon every occasion, and it should 
be told over and over again. We need 
a simple, dramatic primer for parents 
that will present them honestly and 
frankly with the facts about the schools 
their children go to and their money 
pays for. We need newspaper stories 
and magazine articles about schools and 
textbooks. But perhaps most of all, we 
need to encourage in every way possible 
a closer relationship at the local level of 
citizens and their schools. In those ways 
there is a chance of developing and 
spreading the kind of understanding that 
will change an attitude of suspicion and 
fear to one of trust and confidence. 
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But it is not enough merely to over- 
come lack of understanding. It seems 
to me that there is a harder and equally 
important step before us. That is to 
supplant negative, repressive measures 
with positive and constructive steps to- 
ward a common goal. We cannot 
strengthen schools and textbooks with 
noes, don’ts, and taboos. In our fight 
against communism what we need now 
is not just a good defense but the strong- 
est and most creative offense we can 
build. 

It is going to take determination and 
courage to change the tide from the 
negative to the positive. But it can be 
done. It means holding to what we 
know is sound and true in the face of 
criticism. It means ignoring the taboo 
that weakens the book or waters down 
the teaching. It means keeping our 
minds on positive, constructive ways of 
improving and strengthening every as- 
pect of textbooks and of the school pro- 
gram. 

We are all shooting for the same fun- 
damental goals. We would strengthen 
our defenses against communism by 
building the stronger America that comes 
from a stronger system of public schools. 
By working together—citizens, teachers, 
publishers—in common understanding 
and mutual trust, we can achieve those 
goals and more besides. It may be later 
than you think, but it’s not so late that 
we can’t change our course and make 
the present controversy productive of 
new values, of better books and better 
schools. 
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Current Status of Accreditation with Special 
Reference to Teacher Education 


URBAN H. 


N THE following pages we present an 
I overview of the current status of ac- 
creditation in higher education with spe- 
cial reference to the differences which 
exist between the National Commission 
on Accrediting and the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education. 


Introductory summary 


The NCA is made up of seven lead- 
ing organizations in higher education 
plus approximately one thousand edu- 
cational institutions which hold direct 
membership in the NCA. The NCA 
holds that the controlling authority for 
accreditation in higher education should 
rest with the educational institutions; 
that all accrediting should be done by 
the regional associations; that profes- 
sional organizations—many of which are 
now engaged in accrediting activities— 
should confine themselves to defining the 
needs of the profession and the type of 
personnel desired; that the professional 
organizations should cooperate with the 
regional associations in developing eval- 
uative criteria and participate on an 
over-all evaluation team making an insti- 
tution-wide visitation. The NCA is ask- 
ing all accrediting organizations, other 
than the regional, to cease accrediting 
as soon as possible. 

The NCATE is a proposed accrediting 
association made up of twenty-one rep- 
resentatives from five organizations con- 
cerned with teacher education. The 
NCATE feels that authority for stand- 
ards and evaluation in teacher education 
should rest with a joint council made 
up of the teaching profession, higher 
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educational institutions, and state legal 
or licensing agencies concerned with 
the teaching profession. While until re- 
cently the NCATE held out strongly for 
their right to accredit teacher-prepara- 
tion institutions, the council now is 
agreeable to participate in institution- 
wide accrediting with the regional as- 
sociations, provided the professional 
phase of teacher education is evaluated 
by members recommended by the 
NCATE and according to either the 
AACTE- or the NCATE-approved cri- 
teria. The NCATE will issue its own 
list of approved institutions and in addi- 
tion, as a means toward gaining recog- 
nition of teaching as a major profession 
with significant status, work toward hav- 
ing state certification officers, school su- 
perintendents, and school boards give 
marked preference to those graduating 
from institutions having the NCATE 
approval. 

Conflict—The NCA wants no ac- 
crediting except by the regional associa- 
tions after January 1954 (recently this 
date has been interpreted rather flexibly; 
1956 is currently being mentioned). The 
NCATE intends initiating active accred- 
iting activities (now carried on by the 
AACTE) on July 1, 1954. The NCA 
has asked institutions to pay no further 
fees for accrediting purposes to profes- 
sional accrediting organizations; the 
AACTE has announced they will con- 
tinue to collect fees. The NCA wants 
the institutions to determine their own 
programs; the NCA is not opposed, how- 
ever, to an institution’s calling upon a 
professional organization for counsel and 
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advice. The NCATE wants to have a 
hand in outlining at least the general 
nature of the professional program in 
teacher education. 

Progress—Despite these differences 
much progress has been made in recent 
months. A more flexible, understand- 
ing, cooperative attitude on the part of 
both the NCA and the NCATE (to no 
small degree to be credited to certain 
leaders both in the AACTE and NCA) 
has been in evidence. 

The regional accrediting associations, 
at first wary of the complexity of the 
task of coordinating institution-wide visi- 
tation, are now revamping their consti- 
tutions, increasing their budgets, and 
preparing the necessary machinery to 
take over all accrediting of higher 
education; but the final date is still a 
couple of years off. It is possible that 
the NCATE may make regional ac- 
crediting a prerequisite for professional 
approval. 

The plan of cooperative evaluation of 
an institution under the aegis of the 
regional association will mean the elimi- 
nation of accrediting activities on the 
part of professional organizations. Pro- 
fessional organizations may still issue 
their approved lists, and, thus, in a way 
exercise a controlling influence over not 
only the product of the institution but 
the institution itself. 


The National Commission on Accredit- 
ing: Its position and program 


The NCA is a voluntary organization 
which has as its purpose the elimination 
of the dissatisfactory elements which 
have crept into the current accrediting 
situation in higher education. 

Five organizations—Association of 
American Colleges, Association of Amer- 
ican Universities, Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities, Associa- 
tion of Urban Universities; and the Na- 
tional Association of State Universities— 
joined forces in 1949 to form the Na- 
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tional Commission of Accrediting; later 
the Association of Teacher Education 
Institutions (representing 265 institu- 
tions) and the American Association of 
Junior Colleges joined the commission. 

Each of these seven constituent asso- 
ciations elects six members to sit on the 
executive body of the commission. 
Forty-two college and university presi- 
dents, therefore, comprise the executive 
body of the NCA. 

The NCA should not be confused 
with the National Committee of Re- 
gional Accrediting Associations which 
came into being prior to the NCA as a 
result of earlier studies of accrediting 
problems by the American Council on 
Education. The NCRAA is a committee 
comprised of two representatives from 
each of six regional accrediting asso- 
ciations. 

The NCA position—The NCA sug- 
gests that the professions should assume 
the responsibility for defining the needs 
of the professions and for describing the 
type of personnel desired. The educa- 
tional programs and administrative sys- 
tems set up to perform the job of educa- 
tion properly come under the author- 
ity and responsibility of the educators 
who administer and teach in our insti- 
tutions. They feel that the professions 
should focus their attention upon the 
product of the institutions, not upon the 
organization and management of the in- 
stitutions. 

The NCA believes that: 

a) Institutions of higher learning must 
be the responsible and controlling au- 
thority for accreditation in higher edu- 
cation. (The National Council for Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education will 
not admit this; herein lies one of the 
basic bones of contention between the 
NCA and the NCATE.) 

b) Accrediting must serve and 
strengthen the best interests of all higher 
education. No one program within an 
institution should be promoted at the ex- 
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ense of institutional stability and in 
spite of institutional objectives. No one 
educational field should be promoted na- 
tionally through accrediting at the ex- 
pense of other equally legitimate educa- 
tional programs. 

c) Channels through which the coun- 
sel and suggestions of the professions 
can continually reach the institutions 
must be maintained. 

d) Accreditation of an_ institution 
should be based upon the aims and ob- 
jectives of the institution being ac- 
credited. 

e) One of the most promising features 
in accrediting is institutional self-evalua- 
tion which precedes visitation. 

The NCA program.—The essential fea- 
tures are as follows: 

a) The six regional accrediting asso- 
ciations should be strengthened so they 
can coordinate and direct the accredita- 
tion of all institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

b) The national organizations (such 
as the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education or its proposed 
successor, the NCATE), representing 
the various fields in which institutions 
maintain educational programs (with 
one organization or council per field), 
should be invited to join in developing 
standards and criteria and in evaluating 
institutions. 

c) Each institution should be evalu- 
ated as a whole institution; that is, each 
part of an institution should receive the 
benefit of segmental evaluation (experts 
in teacher education evaluate the teacher 
preparation program, experts in medical 
education assess the medical program, 
and so on), but the evaluators should 
act as a team studying each part in its 
relation to all other parts in the perspec- 
tive of the whole institution. Duplica- 
tion of fees and effort in evaluation 
should be removed, and institution-wide 
policies, procedures, and objectives 
should be given primary concern. 
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d) Prior to an institution-wide evalua- 
tion, the entire institution should un- 
dergo a thorough self-evaluation. Con- 
sultants from any professional field may 
be called in by the institution to assist. 
The report of the self-evaluation may 
form the basis of the examination by the 
team of outside evaluators. 

(The NCATE is willing to go along 
with the above proposals calling for a 
cooperative team evaluation of an insti- 
tution; in fact, the AACTE has been 
among the most cooperative in experi- 
menting with such team visitations in the 
Middle States Association. The NCATE 
has fears, however, about emphasizing 
the “evaluation of each institution as a 
whole,” recalling the past performance 
of regional accrediting associations in 
“evaluating the institutions as a whole,” 
and of sliding over weak or incompe- 
tent teacher-education programs. The 
NCATE feels that teacher education has 
been treated as an unfavored stepchild, 
and because of this the teaching profes- 
sion has not gained proper status. The 
NCATE fears, the NCA points out, are 
based on the fallacious assumption that 
the NCA is advocating old-type regional 
accrediting. The NCA advocates the 
new-type regional accrediting which 
calls for NCATE-nominated teacher edu- 
cators to do the evaluating of teacher 
education programs. ) 


The National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education: Its position, goals, 
and functions 


The NCATE is a proposed profes- 
sional accrediting association composed 
of representatives from five organiza- 
tions concerned with teacher education, 
committed to the purpose of improving 
teacher preparation through the raising 
of standards and thereby winning for 
teaching recognition as a major profes- 
sion. 

Although the five organizations listed 
below gave official approval to the Na- 
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tional Council in 1952, the initial plan- 
ning for the council took place in 1950 
and 1951. The twenty-one members of 
the council are representative of the five 
organizations as follows: six members 
from the legal state agencies (three ap- 
pointed by the National Association of 
Chief State School Officers and three by 
the National Association of State Direc- 
tors of Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion), six from school practitioners ap- 
pointed by the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards (NEA), six from higher in- 
stitutions preparing teachers, appointed 
by the AACTE, and three from school 
boards of education, appointed by the 
National School Boards Association. 

At present the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education (in 
which 263 teacher education institu- 
tions hold membership) are engaged in 
teacher education accreditation. The 
NCATE agrees that the AACTE should 
continue functioning as an accrediting 
association until July 1, 1954, at which 
time the council will be activated as an 
accrediting body. After that date the 
AACTE will concentrate on research in 
the field of teacher education and serve 
as an alliance of colleges and universities 
devoted to continuous improvement of 
teacher education. 

The NCATE position—The NCATE 
believes that a joint council made up of 
representatives of the practitioners in 
teaching, the educational institutions 
preparing teachers, and state legal or 
licensing authorities in education should 
assume the responsibility for defining 
the needs of the profession of teaching, 
for describing the type of personnel de- 
sired, and the general nature of the edu- 
cational programs set up to perform the 
job of preparing teachers. 

The NCATE views teacher education 
as consisting of the student's entire col- 
lege and/or university experience after 
graduation from high school. Specifi- 
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cally it does not consider teacher edu- 
cation as being limited to professional 
courses. A broad general education is 
favored (about 50 percent of the under- 
graduate curriculum ); the elimination of 
a plethora of methods courses and the 
incorporation of methods of teaching in 
such professional courses as psychology, 
child development, curriculum, and 
others, are advocated. 

In accrediting, qualitative standards, 
not quantitative, are stressed. In co- 
operating with the regional accrediting 
associations, the NCATE would not 
duplicate the regional’s appraisal of the 
general education offered the prospec- 
tive teacher; the NCATE would con- 
centrate on appraising what is usually 
understood by “professional” prepara- 
tion. 

The goals to be achieved by the 
NCATE are: (a) recognition of teach- 
ing as a major profession, and (b) pro- 
vision by all institutions preparing 
teachers of programs, facilities, and 
other resources adequate to ensure pro- 
fessional competence. 

Functions of NCATE.—The NCATE 
aims to formulate standards for teacher 
preparation through continuous re- 
search and through consideration of the 
recommendations of all organizations 
concerned with the improvement of the 
preparation of teachers. Using the cur- 


rent AACTE criteria as a basis, the | 


evolving of suitable standards and effec- 
tive procedures for the accreditation of 
programs of teacher education is held 
to be an immediate task of the NCATE. 

The NCATE aims to devise policies, 
ways, and means of evaluating institu- 
tional programs of teacher education; 
the council aims to undergird institu- 
tional initiative, encourages freedom 
for growth and experimentation; the 
NCATE stresses avoiding static require- 
ments which might tend to eliminate 
incentive for improvement; it stands for 
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the employment of competent personnel 
to achieve these ends. 

The NCATE believes the council 
should assume responsibility for the 
evaluation of teacher education, cooper- 
ating with regional associations in the 
development of accrediting procedures. 
Assuming this responsibility, lists of in- 
stitutions accredited by the NCATE will 
be periodically published. 

In order to be effective, the NCATE 
believes the council should seek the ac- 
ceptance rather than the enforcement of 
certain sanctions such as reciprocity, ac- 
ceptance of lists as issued by the 
NCATE, and so forth. On the other 
hand, the NCATE unhesitatingly states 
as the council's ancillary objectives: 
getting the backing of professional or- 
ganizations eventually to restrict mem- 
bership in these educational organiza- 
tions to graduates of institutions carry- 
ing the NCATE stamp of approval, and 
inducing school superintendents to com- 
mit themselves eventually to a principle 
of giving employment preference to 
teachers graduated from institutions 
approved by the NCATE. 


Points of difference: NCA and NCATE 


On November 7, 1952, the NCA is- 
sued Program Letter No. 1 in which the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education (along with other 
organizations) was advised to “stop 
accrediting institutions and to begin at 
once to work with the regional associa- 
tions” by participating and assisting in 
the development of satisfactory institu- 
tion-wide accreditation. The. AACTE 
was further asked to readjust its plans 
so that it would make no charges for 
accrediting services after January 1954, 
or for institutional or corporate dues or 
fees used for accrediting services. 

Institutional members of the NCA 
were requested: (a) to stop accrediting 
relationships with the AACTE (and the 
other six professional organizations), 
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(b) to cease payment of accrediting fees 
to these organizations, and (c) to com- 
municate with the regional association 
on accrediting matters in the field repre- 
sented by the AACTE (and the other 
six organizations ). 

The NCA further announced that the 
commission intends that the regional 
associations will have assumed full re- 
sponsibility for accreditation of institu- 
tions of higher education by January 
1954. Later statements from the NCA 
(April 1953) indicate that this date may 
have to be extended a year or so. 

The twenty-one members of the 
NCATE, in their meeting on November 
14-16, 1952, countered by pointing out 
that both the principles and methods 
of accrediting institutions proposed by 
NCA were diametrically opposed both 
to those of the AACTE and to those sup- 
ported by members of the NCATE. 
They further pointed out, and not with- 
out basis in fact, that the regional asso- 
ciations are not currently able—in some 
cases not completely willing—to assume 
the accrediting functions desired by the 
NCA, although the NCATE would be 
willing to work cooperatively with any 
group on an experimental basis. 

The AACTE followed with a letter 
to its member institutions stating: “The 
AACTE has not agreed to discontinue 
accrediting teacher education programs. 
It has agreed to work experimentally 
with regional agencies in joint over-all 
visitations and this has been begun in 
three regions. The criteria developed 
by the AACTE have been used, the 
visitors have been selected by the 
AACTE, and a report submitted to the 
Accrediting Committee. . . . Until the 
NCATE is fully organized and satisfac- 
tory arrangements made with other 
agencies, the AACTE will continue, by 
agreement with the NCATE, to publish 
a list . . . and will continue to collect 
fees.” 

The NCATE is holding to the target 
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date of July 1, 1954, for the actual acti- 
vation of the NCATE as an accrediting 
agency. 

The NCA holds that higher educa- 
tional institutions should be the control- 
ling authority for all accreditation; the 
NCATE holds out for spreading the con- 
trol in teacher education among teachers 
in the schools, state licensing agencies, 
and the educational institutions. 

The NCA holds that the regional asso- 
ciations should be responsible for all 
accreditation, that their lists of accred- 
ited institutions be the list. The NCATE 
maintains that even though the council 
cooperates with the regional accrediting 
associations, the NCATE will issue its 
own list of teacher-training programs 
or institutions on which the council 
places its stamp of approval. 

There are some who feel that many of 
the present accrediting difficulties in the 
field of teacher education stem from the 
different viewpoints concerning what 
should be the proper balance between 
the liberal arts and professional training 
in the preparation of teachers. This 
difference of viewpoint underlies some 
of the lack of sympathy which the 
teachers of each organization have for 
the other’s view on accrediting. 


Points of agreement: NCA and NCATE 


The AACTE and the NCATE favor 
the development of cooperative action 
with other accrediting bodies designed 
to simplify and improve accrediting 
procedures. To this end the NCATE 
and the AACTE welcome recognition by 
the NCA. 

Within the past year both the NCA 
and the NCATE have toned down their 
points of difference; both have evi- 
denced a more realistic approach in 
manifesting a willingness to explore all 
possible avenues of understanding and 
cooperation in order to ensure the maxi- 
mum realization of mutual interests. 
They have been meeting together, try- 
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ing to iron out their differences. A year 
ago the NCATE was not so willing to 
go along in accepting the regional asso- 
ciations as the over-all accrediting body; 
the NCATE is now willing to serve on 
the over-all accrediting team, evaluating 
the teacher preparation phase of an in- 
stitution and submitting its report to 
the regional team for joint appraisal and 
joint recommendations. The NCATE 
now stands ready to cooperate in order 
that the accreditation standards and pro- 
cedures eventually worked out may give 
adequate recognition to the demands for 
excellence in the specialized, as well as 
general, preparation of teachers. Thus 
far the regional associations, where joint- 
team visitation has been used, have 
asked the AACTE (forerunner of 
NCATE) to name the teacher education 
evaluators; they have likewise agreed 
to incorporate the AACTE criteria with 
their own in making the teacher-training 
evaluation. 

This past spring the NCA issued Pro- 
gram Letter Nos. 3 and 4 in which they 
tone down the demands made in Pro- 
gram Letter No. 1. Instead of holding 
to January 1954 as the date on which 
accrediting will be taken over by the 
regional associations, they now substi- 
tute a more flexible “as soon as is 
feasible.” The NCA also recognizes the 
complexity of arrangements involved 
in the regionals assuming all accredit- 
ing, not to mention the increase in 
budget and staff which will be needed. 

The NCATE and the NCA believe 
that all lines of communication and 
cooperation must be kept open among 
all voices in teacher education. Both 
agree on the advantage of institutional 
self-evaluation preceding visitation. Both 
agree that cooperation is necessary. 
Both agree that whatever simplifies ac- 
crediting procedures and reduces fees 
is desirable. 

The NCATE, like the other profes- 
sional groups, is in sympathy with the 
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plight of the institutions, but does not 
want to give up the new council's ac- 
crediting function until there is assur- 
ance that what takes its place will do the 
job equally well or better. The NCATE 
wants to make sure that the job which 
will be done will be better than that 
done by the regional associations alone 
in the past. 


The regional accrediting associations 


Within the past year the regional asso- 
ciations have indicated a greater willing- 
ness to go along with the NCA stand. 
There has been considerable divergence 
in the readiness of the regional associa- 
tions to undertake the involved task of 
coordinating and directing institution- 
wide visitations. 

The regionals are currently setting up 
machinery and carrying on negotiations 
with the AACTE and other professional 
organizations. The New England Asso- 
ciation has recently voted 263 to 4 to 
adopt a program of institutional visita- 
tion in preparation for accrediting the 
institutions in the New England area. 
The Middle States Association has been 
in the forefront in experimenting with 
institution-wide visitation; even when 
the schedule does not call for regional 
visitation, the Middle States Association 
sends along regional representation to 
serve with the professional evaluators 
visiting an institution. The North Cen- 
tral Association, in their meeting in 
Chicago on March 27, 1953, voted unani- 
mously to raise their yearly budget for 
accrediting higher institutions from $14,- 
000 to $50,000 in anticipation of an in- 
stitution-wide accreditation plan. The 
Southern Association, which in the be- 
ginning seemed uninterested, is now 
indicating a more favorable attitude. 
The same is true of the other regionals. 

While it has not been stated cate- 
gorically, it is quite possible that the 
NCATE may go along with a policy of 
not approving a teacher education insti- 


3ll 
tution which does not qualify for re- 
gional accreditation. At present, of the 
263 member institutions accredited by 
the AACTE, all but 24 are likewise ac- 
credited by the regional associations. 


Practical functioning of institution- 
wide visitation 


Once _institution-wide accreditation 
has been adopted, all institutions wish- 
ing to be accredited or evaluated will 
communicate directly with the regional 
association. The regional association 
will invite the professional organizations 
concerned to submit a list of evaluators. 
The institution to be visited will elect 
from a list of a half-dozen evaluators 
for each school or program two or three 
whom the institution prefers. Should 
the institution wish to have a larger 
number of evaluators on the over-all 
team, or in a given professional field, 
the institution may request the addi- 
tional number. This, however, would 
add to the evaluation fee. Previous to 
the official visitation, the regional asso- 
ciation would make available to the in- 
stitution the various blanks, criteria, offer 
of professional assistance (made avail- 
able by both the regional association and 
the professional organizations), and so 
forth, for self-evaluation. 

Accrediting fees would be paid only 
to the regional associations. 

Neither the regional association nor 
the NCA would have any authority to 
prevent a professional organization from 
issuing a list of institutions approved by 
a given profession. The NCATE would 
publish such an approved list and would 
strive to have professional organizations 
as well as school superintendents show 
marked preference to professional per- 
sonnel educated in an institution bear- 
ing NCATE approval. 


Problems still to be solved 


The NCATE believes that an institu- 
tion, however excellent in other respects, 
cannot be considered adequate for 
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teacher education if it fails to come up 
to the minimum level of standards com- 
petently set with respect to this particu- 
lar function. Will this factor carry suf- 
ficient weight in the minds of the visi- 
tation team to withhold regional accredi- 
tation? If not, is it wise to complicate 
matters by having the NCATE issue a 
discordant disapproval by issuing its 
own list? 

How bring about more adequate rep- 
resentation in the NCATE? The private 
liberal arts colleges, which educate about 
one-third of America’s teachers, are likely 
not to be satisfied with but two repre- 
sentatives in a council of twenty-one. 
Are the private institutions, which con- 
stitute two-thirds of all institutions en- 
gaged in teacher education, adequately 
represented? One organization educates 
nearly one-tenth of all the children in 
the nation, yet has but one representa- 
tive on the council. Specifically, what 
bases should determine distribution of 
representation? 

Will the joint-team visitation offset the 


danger of a national list of approved in- 
stitutions? Is there a danger of too 
much control culminating in the hands 
of the NCATE—to be exercised through 
superintendents and state certification 
officers? 

Will the NCATE list of approved in- 
stitutions carry in fact the weight of an 
accrediting organization and thereby 
work at cross-purposes with the NCA? 

The differences and problems which 
we have pointed out are challenging and 
call for serious effort and a cooperative 
spirit now while policy is being formed. 
The cooperative spirit and flexible atti- 
tude manifested by many of the key 
leaders in both the NCA and the 
NCATE as well as in the AACTE in 
recent months bodes well for the future. 
Our attitude should be one of patient, 
watchful waiting coupled with a willing- 
ness to contribute in every way possible 
toward the improvement and simplifica- 
tion of accrediting procedures while at 
the same time improving the standards 
and criteria of teacher education. 
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U.S. Government Programs of International 


Exchange: 1952 


HELEN ADELE MILLER 


INCE THE Middle Ages private organ- 
S izations have carried on programs of 
international exchange of information 
and people. During the eighteenth cen- 
tury international cultural and scientific 
societies developed the concept of ex- 
changing international and scientific in- 
formation and knowledge between the 
interested people in many countries. For 
a number of years in this country scores 
of voluntary organizations have devoted 
some or all of their activities and re- 
sources toward facilitating international 
educational exchanges. These groups 
have been Catholic and Protestant mis- 
sionary organizations, large business cor- 
porations, and various foundations inter- 
ested in welfare, relief, and health proj- 
ects, all interested in sharing knowledge 
on an international plane. Groups such 
as the Rotary Clubs, American Chem- 
ical Society, the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, American Cancer So- 
ciety, the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
American Federation of Soroptimist 
Clubs, the Carnegie Corporation, Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the Ford Foundation, to mention only a 
few, have been actively sponsoring the 
international exchange of persons. 


International exchange of persons 
and educational and training programs 


At the end of World War II, as a result 
of the Fulbright Act and the Smith- 
Mundt Act, the federal government 
created a very broad policy which was 
designed to increase these educational 
exchanges. 


Today, even considering the size of 
the United States government programs 
of educational exchange and technical 
assistance, the privately sponsored schol- 
arship programs have not been over- 
shadowed in their efforts to help serious 
students pursue their education abroad, 
whether as candidates for a degree or 
for the purpose of carrying on important 
research projects. 

The precedent for official participation 
on the part of the United States govern- 
ment in an international program of edu- 
cation can be traced back to the Boxer 
Rebellion in China. In 1908 the United 
States placed its indemnity money at 
the disposal of the Chinese government 
to enable students to come to this coun- 
try to study. This program, which con- 
tinued for many years, brought to lead- 
ing American universities a large num- 
ber of brilliant young Chinese scholars. 

The present official government ex- 
change programs have become an im- 
portant part of the foreign policy of the 
United States. It is interesting to note 
that this is an operating program of the 
foreign policy of the United States, and, 
as such, it is a departure from the typical 
policy-forming program of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

It has been said that the major objec- 
tives of these programs are: (1) to pro- 
mote a better understanding abroad of 
the United States; (2) to develop soli- 
darity among the free nations of the 
world; (3) to strengthen the free world 
against Communist aggression; (4) and 
to assist efforts in underdeveloped areas 
of the world to raise the standard of 
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living, “to recognize the dignity of man,” 
and to eliminate conditions that serve 
as breeding grounds for Communist 
propaganda. 

This study includes a compilation of 
statistical and financial information 
which has not previously been published 
concerning United States government 
exchange programs for July 1, 1951, to 
June 30, 1952 (fiscal year 1952). 

During this period the combined train- 
ing and educational programs of the 
U. S. Department of State’s International 
Educational Exchange, the Technical 
Cooperation Administration, and _ the 
Mutual Security Agency involved a total 
of 16,728 persons, of whom 13,476 per- 
sons were from other countries and 
3,252 were Americans. The cost of these 
programs was $49,807,417 for the fiscal 
year 1952. 

The Educational Exchange Service of 
the Department of State administers five 
different programs of international ex- 
change and education. They are: 

1. The Fulbright program, which was 
made possible by Public Law 584, Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, popularly known 
as the Fulbright Educational Act. The 
$49,807,417 for all programs, mentioned 
above, includes an amount equivalent to 
$6,606,882 in foreign currency of which 
the largest amount was accumulated 
abroad through the sale of surplus Amer- 
ican materials left in foreign countries 
after World War II. 

2. The U.S. Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange, operating under the 
Smith-Mundt Act (Public Law 402, 
Eightieth Congress), which authorized 
educational exchanges in cooperation 
with other nations, as part of a general 
program designed to promote a better 
understanding of the United States 
among the peoples of the world and to 
strengthen cooperative international re- 
lations. 

3. The Finnish Nationals program, 
authorized by Public Law 265, Eighty- 
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first Congress, which provides that any 
future payments by the Republic of Fin- 
land on the principal or interest of its 
debt of World War I to the United 
States shall be used to finance the ex- 
change of educational and technical per- 
sonnel and materials. This program is 
similar to the Fulbright program because 
United States currency is not appro- 
priated for it. 

4, The arrangements for exchange of 
students and persons with governments 
of occupied areas were continued in 1952 
in an effort to give the people from oc- 
cupied countries an opportunity to un- 
derstand the United States and to help 
our people better understand the prob- 
lems of people in the occupied areas. 

5. The United States government 
under Public Law 535, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, authorized assistance to Chinese 
students in the form of emergency grants 
to those who were already in this coun- 
try. Public Law 327, the Eighty-first 
Congress, authorized the expenditure of 
funds for the government and relief of 
occupied areas (Germany and Austria) 
including information and educational 
exchange programs. Subsequently under 
this program assistance has been given 
to students and specialists from Korea. 

The following tables summarize the 
programs financed by separate appro- 
priations: Table 1, International Infor- 
mation and Educational Program (P.L. 
402, P.L. 265, and P.L. 584); Table 2, 
German and Austrian programs (P.L. 
547); and Table 3, the Chinese and 
Korean assistance programs (P.L. 327 
and P.L. 535). Tables 1-3 are sum- 
marized in Table 4. 

The following explanation from the 
Department of State’s International Edu- 
cational Exchange Service describes its 
method of computing the cost of admin- 
istration as indicated in these tables, as 
follows: 

(a) Administrative expenses within IES, 
(b) expenses of Fulbright educational 
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U. S. Government Programs of International Exchange 


foundations abroad, and (c) expenses of 
—s contractual agencies to which 
working funds or grants-in-aid are made. 
In arriving at the amount of administrative 
costs for IES, the function of encouraging, 
facilitating, and servicing voluntary pro- 
grams not connected with the expenditure 
of program funds was excluded. It is to be 
noted that these tables do not include a 
prorated share of the administration of our 
missions abroad in connection with Educa- 
tional Exchange Programs, nor do they in- 
clude a prorated share of the Department’s 
and the International Information Adminis- 
tration’s executive direction and the general 
services furnished by the Department, since 
neither can be determined. 


In addition to these programs there 
are several other major governmental 
operations which are involved with the 
training and education of people from 
other countries and the sending of 
United States personnel abroad as tech- 
nicians for scientific and technical assist- 
ance programs of the Mutual Security 
Agency and Technical Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. 

During the fiscal year 1952 TCA made 
1,266 individual grants for foreign tech- 
nicians to come to this country for train- 
ing programs. The total cost for this 
was $4,782,990. Over this same period 
there were 1,100 American technicians, 
and professional, clerical, stenographic, 
and administrative assistants assigned 
for overseas duty. The approximate 
cost was $7,078,000 for the United States 
personnel services in this overseas pro- 
gram. (See summary, Table 7 for de- 
tails.) This program deals entirely with 
countries which had previously been 
classified under the Point Four assistance 
program and is now authorized under 
the Mutual Security Act of 1951 (P.L. 
165, Eighty-second Congress). The em- 
phasis continues to be in the fields of 
agriculture, health, and transportation 
and special programs designed to stimu- 
late improvement in the living stand- 
ards of underdeveloped areas. The Tech- 
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nical Cooperation Administration of the 
Department of State has been assigned 
responsibility for the technical assistance 
program in Latin America, the Near 
East and Africa, and South Asia (India, 
Pakistan, Nepal, Afghanistan, and Cey- 
lon). 

In addition to these individual train- 
ing grants, certain TCA activities are 
carried on through contracts with pri- 
vate agencies or grants to educational 
institutions. In the fiscal year 1952 
there were thirty-nine contracts of an 
educational, research, or training nature 
awarded to institutions of higher learn- 
ing, companies, or individuals (see Table 
5). 

The Mutual Security Agency, which 
took over the functions of ECA under 
the Mutual Security Act of 1951, con- 
ducts the programs which are primarily 
of a technical assistance nature designed 
to sustain and strengthen the security 
effort under way in the European NATO 
countries and in parts of Southeast Asia. 
In most of these countries the emphasis, 
as reported, is on activities which will 
help increase the military capabilities of 
our allies without undermining their po- 
litical and economic stability. 

For the fiscal year 1952 there were 
4,414 grantees who came to the United 
States from the European participating 
countries in this program, and 353 from 
parts of Southeast Asia. This part of the 
program, it is estimated, cost $9,832,541. 
There were 318 persons sent from this 
country to Europe and 225 to the South- 
east Asian countries at a total estimated 
cost of $4,687,082. (For complete de- 
tails see Table 7). 

The cost of the administration in fiscal 
year 1952 of the Technical Assistance 
and Productivity Division (Washington, 
New York, Paris offices and all missions 
in foreign countries) was $2,588,500. It 
is important to note that this figure can- 
not be compared to “cost of administra- 








TABLE 5° 


PRIVATE ORGANIZATION CONTRACTS 
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Contractor 


Afghan Institute of Technology, 
Inc., South Pasadena, Calif. 


American Association of Schools 
of Social Work, New York City 


American University of Beirut, 
Lebanon 


Athens College, Greece 


Aviation International Delivery 
Service, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Booker Washington Institute of 
Liberia, Inc., New York City 


Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah 


Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Armour Research Foundation, 
Chicago, Il. 


Institute of International 
Education, Nashville, Tenn. 


Dr. Randall T. Klemme, 
Stillwater, Okla. 


Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


Montana State College, Bozeman, 
Mont. 


New Mexico College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts, State 
College, N. M. 


Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl. 


Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
IAs iss 


Texas Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College System, College 
Station, Texas 


Thessalonica Agricultural and 
Industrial Institute, Salonika, 
Greece 


Unitarian Service Committee, 
Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Activity 


Procurement of equipment for 
machine-foundry shop; set- 
ting up library 


Survey of training facilities in 
social service 


Training program 


Training 
Training of pilots (spraying) 


Training 
Rural improvement 


Survey for plan for establish- 
ment of Demonstration and 
Training Center 


Training 


Economic and educational 
consultant in Pakistan 


Training of Students 


Arrangements for two 
specialists from Iraq to at- 
tend foreign student projects 


Agricultural education 

Per diem allowances of six 
conferees at meeting 

Training 

Geographical survey 

Agricultural extension 

Development of instructional 


and training films 
Agricultural education 


Training 


Medical training 


Area Benefited 


Afghanistan 


Colombia 
Arab East 


Greece 
Pakistan 


Liberia 
Iran 


Latin America 


Latin America 
Pakistan 
World 


Iraq 


Colombia 


Latin America 


Bolivia 
Brazil 
Middle East, 


Africa, S. Asia 
Mexico 


Greece 


Israel 


* Source: Mimeographed list, Technical Cooperation Administration legal counsel, March 25, 1952. 


Amount 





$ 12,500 


4, 230 
624,000 


297,525 
8,500 


40,000 
65 ,000 


48 000 


15,000 
6, 135 


765 


98,413 
800 


63, 197 


5,500 
36, 660 


425,743 





ess 8 8& 
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135 


31, 400 


35,000 
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TABLE 5—Continued 
Contractor Activity Area Benefited Amount 
United States Overseas Airlines, Training program—aerial Iran $ 17,000 
Wildwood, N. J. locust spraying 
University of Arkansas, Agricultural development Panama 166,960 
Fayetteville, Ark. 
University of Denver, Training World 3,855 
Denver, Colo. 
University of Florida, Gainesville, | Training (English) Latin America 15,600 
Fla. 
University of Florida, Gainesville, | Training World 1,350 
Fla. 
University of Illinois, College of Medical education India 18,500 
Medicine, Chicago, II. 
University of Maryland, College Training World 325 
Park, Md. 
University of Miami, Coral Training World 1,260 
Gables, Fla. 
University of Minnesota, Survey of agricultural Latin America 6,000 
Minneapolis, Minn. research in Latin America 
University of New Mexico, English training Latin America 15,600 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
University of North Carolina, aCe ti‘“(‘“‘“‘“‘«‘C Reem 20,000 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
University of Pennsylvania, Training World 1,285 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
University of Utah, Salt Lake Rural improvement Iran 65,000 
City, Utah 
University of Washington, Cancer research India 8,580 
Seattle, Wash. 
University of Wisconsin, Conference on world land —_si|;«.............. se. 162,000 
Madison, Wis. tenure 
Utah State Agricultural College, Rural improvement Iran 100,000 
Logan, Utah 1266, 300 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, | Library development program | Brazil 9,200 
Tenn. 
World Student Service Fund, Training India 20,000 
New York City 
ck K 00. k hae EMER ERE ee kee a oe eee $2,873,927 








t Amendment to the $100,000. 


tion” as reported by the International 
Educational Exchange Service. The 
quotation on pages 314-15 of this report 
outlines what was excluded by them in 
computing their administrative costs. 
There is another phase of the Mutual 
Security Agency program which should 
also be mentioned because it represents 


an expenditure for training materials. 
It is the procuring and furnishing of 
technical literature, films, materials, 
equipment, supplies, etc., needed for 
training or illustrative purposes in con- 
nection with projects under this pro- 
gram. In the fiscal year 1952 this cost 
was $1,395,900. 
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The Information Center Service Program, 
U.S. Department of State 


This program, as authorized under 
P.L. 402, Eightieth Congress, has the 
purposes of sponsoring English teaching 
materials which incorporate ideological 
content in the instructional material, and 
distributing English teaching materials 
abroad. The essential task of this service 
is to reach the minds of men abroad 
through the printed word, through the 
teaching of “American” English, through 
exhibits, and through the example of 
democratic institutions. 

Another type of information center is 
found in the binational centers that are 
operated under joint American and local 
management with partial American 
dollar support in the American Repub- 
lics and at a few key points in the Near 
East and Southeast Asia. These cen- 
ters provide a focus for a wide variety 
of activities to extend the understanding 
of American life under favorable cooper- 
ative auspices. The program carried on 
in these centers, including the teaching 
of “American” English, is essentially the 
same as described for the U.S. informa- 
tion centers. Still another phase of this 
program is that of book translation, 
which has two main objectives: (1) to 
assist the population of the free world 
in the ideological struggle against Soviet 
tyranny and imperialism; and (2) to 
contribute, in the mind of the foreign 
reader, to a greater understanding and 
appreciation of American life and 
thought, and democracy as a philosophy 
and a way of life. 

The purpose of the special collection 
program is to enable the United States 
to place publications bearing a particu- 
lar psychological message with special 
groups of people, such as foreign labor 
leaders, intellectuals, government off- 
cials, and students. Inexpensive copies 
of elementary books from publishers’ 
surplus stocks can be furnished to for- 
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eign schools, so that the children and 
their parents may be exposed to the 
simple but effective pictures of our way 
of life. Also American commercial peri- 
odicals are distributed to university 
libraries. 

During the fiscal year 1952 these func- 
tions of the U.S. Information Center 
Service cost $5,111,540 (see Table 6). 


TABLE 6 


U.S. INFORMATION CENTER SERVICE 
EXpENpITuRES, FiscaL YEAR 1952 


U.S. Information Centers $1,494,410 
Binational centers .. 871,338 
English teaching 329,708 
Translations .. 1,312,088 
Special collections 589,385 
Exhibits or : 62,152 
Program direction and central 
services ...... a, 452,459 
Total . $5,111,540 


Summary explanation 


Table 7 is a compilation of Tables 14 
and the data from the Technical Co- 
operation Administration and the Mutual 
Security Agency. As the reader can 
readily see, comparable data were not 
available for these various educational 
and training exchange programs. 

The Department of State exchange of 
persons program does list costs of admin- 
istration, but these figures were not pro- 
rated between the operation of the pro- 
gram bringing people to this country 
and the program of sending Americans 
abroad. It is also important to note in 
Table 7 that the grand total does not rep- 
resent only appropriated dollars of the 
fiscal year 1952; it includes the amount 
of foreign currency as used during that 
fiscal year. Now, this foreign currency, 
some may argue, should not be added in 
the grand total because it does not repre- 
sent actual expenditure of dollars in 
fiscal year 1952. Others can point out 
that it represents money which the 
United States government spent orig: 
inally in the purchase of war supplies 
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TABLE 7 


SuMMARY TABLE OF EXCHANGE OF PERSONS PROGRAM: NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS 
AND AMOUNT OF FEDERAL Funps Spent, Fiscau YEAR 1952 











PROGRAM OBLIGATIONS 
aaa a a ae A acta Cost oF 











No. oF 
SPONSOR GRANTEES ; ADMINIS- Torta. Cost 
Eoin | potiare | TRATION 
Foreign students, scholars, 
leaders, to United States 
Department of State...... 7,443 1$1,980,575 |$12,232,947 ce Bencetadetcornes 
Technical Cooperation 
Administration....... Rite Bios ca wi vate 3,875,195] $907,795°$ 4,782,990 
Mutual Security Agency 
From Europe.......... GE. 35.0 ada enveda eur 8,295,4004 
From Far East......... EE ee ee eee 1,537,1414 
Betel. ss. 13,476 
Technicians, specialists, 
teachers, etc., sent abroad 
Department of State... . 1,609 | 4,626,307 1,481,843 CP +Didicanwetetinnes 
Technical Cooperation 
Administration...... BE cx cck secs 7,078,0004 
Mutual Security Agency 
ONG. oc ccccisc ME NG pw aiakid we Ae al awn 3,300,800¢ 
BO PO WR si veciwes Bes esc acer s ates 1,386,2824 
Mei ticadaiaaues 3,252 
Total 
Department of State...... 9,052 | 6,606,882 | 13,714,790) 3,105,132 | 23,426,804!,«,5 
Technical Cooperation 
Administration....... a Big 5485s co adc c cece etnies 11,860,990 
Mutual Security Agency 
MIN 600% becuse Ba 0st kk dis ve see eee 11,596,200 
Far Eastern.... sis nd Cea Fiewhcnadeveulboxawneed 2,923,423 
Grand Total. ....... eee Bes iiteidae nol as 0 ea Soe ee 





wanes 





* Includes 368 nationals in American-sponsored schools abroad. 
> See total of $3,105,132 for Department of State, which covers both those sent from and to the United States. 


* Includes cost of programming. 
4 Estimated or approximate. 


* This total includes 11 persons working in the U.S. on country projects authorizations, and approximately 18 teachers 
in foreign colleges who were being paid from Point Four funds. An additional 99 technicians assigned to the field were 


in training in the Foreign Service Institute in Washington. 


* Excludes $171,000 for assistance to American-sponsored schools in Latin America. 
& Excludes $65,600 used for American participation in the Berlin Cultural Festival and the Berlin Industrial Fair, 


and $15,337 for the Vienna Cultural Festival. 


» Excludes $214,321 under P.L. 402 which covers the operating costs for encouraging, facilitating, and servicing 
voluntary programs not connected with the expenditure of funds for U. S. government grants. 


and equipment and consequently can be 
charged to the grand total. 

The other two programs which are 
included show only the total costs for 
each program. Actually, because of 
varying procedures, methods of organ- 
ization, and ultimate purposes of these 
programs, it is very difficult to arrive at 
comparable total figures on all items. 


The number of footnotes needed to ex- 
plain the table also bears this out. 

It is even more difficult to compile 
data concerning the amount of funds 
spent in institutions of higher learning 
in this country and in foreign countries 
to train personnel of the United States 
and of foreign countries to serve in tech- 
nical and educational programs de- 
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signed to assist foreign countries. One 
phase of the Technical Cooperation Ad- 
ministration—contracts for training— 
can be singled out, and are shown in 
Table 5. Another indication of money 
spent in this manner appears in foot- 
note f of Table 7 as the assistance given 
to American-sponsored schools in Latin 
America. How much money was ex- 
pended in such a way in the Fulbright 
lecturers program in foreign institutions 
is not easily ascertained. It is also dif- 
ficult to know how much of the Infor- 
mation Center Service expenditures 
(Table 6) one would want to include in 
a total compilation of figures in an ef- 
fort to answer this question. 

In addition to the institutions of higher 
learning listed in Table 5, there are two 
other groups of colleges that are also 
concerned with the Mutual Security 
Agency’s productivity and technical as- 
sistance programs. Of these two groups, 
the following had technicians either for a 
full semester’s work for which the Mu- 
tual Security Agency paid room, board, 
and tuition, or for special seminars run- 
ning two to three weeks. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas 

Bard College 

Berlitz School of Languages 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Clemson Agricultural College 

Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical 
College 

Cornell University 

George Washington University 

Georgetown University 

Harvard University 

Kansas State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Science 

Michigan State College 

Mississippi State College 

Montana State College 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts 

North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering 
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North Dakota Agricultural College 

Pennsylvania State College 

Roosevelt College of Chicago 

Rutgers Universit 

South Dakota State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts 

Syracuse University 

University of Arkansas 

University of Connecticut 

University of Georgia 

University of Idaho 

University of Kentucky 

University of Maine 

University of Michigan 

University of Missouri 

University of Nebraska 

University of North Dakota 

University of Rhode Island 

University of Southern California 

University of Texas 

University of Vermont and State 
Agricultural College 

University of Wisconsin 

West Virginia University 


The following excerpts from the MSA 
Project News will illustrate how these 
schools cooperated in this program. 


One team from France interested in 
streamlining the French Government's ac- 
tivities in the field of public housing spent 
two weeks of its three-month visit to this 
country, attending seminars at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Public Administration. 

Another team “visited” the University of 
Wisconsin School for Workers. A Nor- 
wegian journalists team studied “the atti- 
tude of labor, management and government 
toward productivity and the role of Amer- 
ican newspapers, journals, radio and tele- 
vision in disseminating productivity infor- 
mation. Universities cooperating in 
the study will include the industrial rela- 
tions section of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, the Uni- 
versity of California's School of Journalism 
and the University of Minnesota. 

Another team was divided in two and 
for twelve weeks, either at Syracuse Univer- 
sity or the University of Cincinnati, the 
groups had “tailored” academic courses in 
management. 
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The following colleges are listed sepa- 
rately because they were utilized by the 
Mutual Security Agency in the work- 
study training program under which the 
foreign student pays his own living ex- 
penses from his earnings in the local 
community and MSA pays for his tuition 
and books. 


American International College 
Brandeis University 

Drake University 

Evansville College 

Hamline University 
Manhattan College 

Rider College 

Roosevelt College of Chicago 
Rutgers University 

Syracuse University 
University of Bridgeport 
University of Buffalo 
University of Connecticut 
University of Toledo 
University of Washington 
Upsala College 


The amount of money expended for 
this phase of the MSA program is in- 
cluded in the total cost reported under 
the Mutual Security Agency in Table 7. 
Because of the different methods used in 
taking care of a team’s expenses, it is 
not easy to single out one item, such as 
this particular expense, for each indi- 
vidual trainee and also the ultimate re- 
ceipts of the individual schools and 
colleges for the varying lengths of time 
trainees were in attendance there. This 
is not to say that the information does 
not exist, nor that over a sufficient length 
of time the Mutual Security Agency 
could not give an itemized report of this 
particular phase of its productivity and 
technical assistance program, but it is 
quite different from the method in which 
the International Educational Exchange 
program operates. Under the MSA 
technical trainee program attendance at 
a school or university is only one of many 
things the teams or trainees do; whereas 
the Educational Exchange program, as 


the name implies, is entirely for the pur- 
pose of attending an institution of higher 
learning or school. Consequently the 
expenditure figures are easily accessible. 

A study similar to this was prepared 
for the fiscal year 1951. In both in- 
stances it was difficult to find complete 
or comparable records in the agencies 
administering the various programs. 
Each time, however, they were coop- 
erative in trying to supply the items re- 
quested. A number of reasons prob- 
ably can be given for the inaccessibility 
of this information: (1) there was a lack 
of a uniform reporting procedure within 
one agency that was administering sev- 
eral types of exchange programs; and 
(2) it appeared that there was no cen- 
tral coordinating agency whose function 
was to gather and report the cost of the 
individual programs, the number of ex- 
changees concerned, and the cost of op- 
eration for the administration of these 
programs here and abroad. 

This very problem was discussed in 
the Eighth Semiannual Report of the 
United States Advisory Commission on 
Educational Exchange, printed January 
1953. It cited the need for a coordi- 
nating body to collect data and statistics 
on the various exchange programs and 
subsequently recommended to the Con- 
gress that it be established. 

Very little has been published con- 
cerning the entire operation and extent 
of the U.S. foreign educational aid pro- 
grams. One descriptive article appeared 
in the October 1952 EpucaTionaL REcorD 
entitled “Coordinating Programs for In- 
ternational Understanding: A Sympo- 
sium.” 

The entire issue of Higher Education 
(March 1, 1953) was devoted to a brief 
résumé of these programs with special 
emphasis on those in which the United 
States Office of Education assists. Some 
evaluative material is included in the 
sections that discuss “problems” encoun- 
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tered in the operation of “Leader and 
Specialist Programs,” the “TCA and 
MSA Training Programs,” and “Point IV 
Missions in Education.” 

An estimate of the over-all values of 
all these programs would be very diffi- 
cult to make at this stage of develop- 
ment. Since no evaluative machine 
has ever been set up, it would be dif_i- 
cult to obtain factual data of the good 
done by these programs. 


The U.S. Advisory Commission on 
Educational Exchange in its eight re- 
ports to Congress has drawn attention 
to various changes and improvements 
that could be made in the operation of 
the whole program. In its advisory 
capacity this group could probably un- 
dertake a more comprehensive survey 
of the over-all operation of the exchange 
program in a few years that would be 
valuable and practical. 


a a es 








The Foreign Leader Program of the Department 
of State: One View 


JAMES A. DONOVAN, JR. 


RITING in My Host the World, the 

third volume of Persons and Places, 
which was published in 1953 a few 
months after his death, George San- 
tayana says: 


In the philosophical traveler something is 
presupposed without which he would lapse 
into a frivolous sight-seer and his mind into 
an album of snapshots and clippings. 
Ghastly are those autobiographies that con- 
tain nothing but old jokes and old anec- 
dotes. Before he sets out, the traveler must 
possess fixed interests and faculties, to be 
served by travel. If he drifted aimlessly 
from country to country he would not travel 
but only wander, ramble or tramp. The 
traveler must be somebody and come from 
somewhere, so that his definite character 
and moral traditions may supply an organ 
and a point of comparison for his observa- 
tions. . . . The traveler should be an artist 
recomposing what he sees; then he can 

away the picture and add it to a 
transmissible fund of wisdom, not as fur- 
ther miscellaneous experience but as a 
corrected view of the truth.? 


It is highly unlikely that Mr. San- 
tayana could possibly have had in mind 
the foreign leader program of the Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Service 
of the Department of State, but if he had 
known of it he could not have described 
more aptly the type of person for whom 
the program was designed. 

Other programs operated by the Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Service 
involve some travel in the United States, 
but the foreign leader program is specifi- 
cally suited to the “philosophical trav- 
eler” to our shores. A close look at the 
foreign leader program should, in fact, 


*New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


reveal that the Department has bent 
every effort to select persons who are 
“somebody and come from somewhere” 
and to provide these individuals with the 
greatest possible latitude in making their 
own observations and applying their own 
conclusions. 

Probably more attention has been 
given by educators, who see increasing 
numbers of foreign students in their 
classes, to the educational exchange pro- 
grams which are largely academic (those 
for professors, research scholars, teachers, 
students) than to the nonacademic 
leader program. During recent investi- 
gations and hearings before congres- 
sional committees and in press reports 
of these, the Department of State’s entire 
educational exchange program has fre- 
quently been referred to as the “ex- 
change of students program”; or when 
one mentions to an acquaintance that 
one works on the Department of State’s 
educational exchange program, the ac- 
quaintance nods understandingly and 
says, “Oh yes, foreign students.” 

The truth is, however, that during the 
fiscal year which ended June 30, 1953, 
the Department awarded more grants 
from appropriated dollars to foreign 
leaders, who engage in nonacademic 
programs, than to any other type of ex- 
changee. Expenditures of appropriated 
dollars for other grantees (students, re- 
search scholars, teachers, professors, or 
specialists, American or foreign) did not 
equal the $3,750,000 spent on 1,401 
grants to foreign leaders. 

As examples of leaders who have come 
to the United States in the last few 
months, one might cite the Governor 
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General of Istanbul, the Governor of the 
Northern Province of Lebanon, the Min- 
ister Presidents of North Rhine-West- 
phalia and Bavaria in Germany, the Advo- 
cate General of the Northwest Frontier 
Province in Pakistan—all of these per- 
sons being especially interested in con- 
ferring with colleagues in the United 
States in the fields of federal, local, and 
state government and law. Others were 
the managing editor of a leading news- 
paper in Palermo, Italy, the editor-in- 
chief of the Western India Branch of 
the United Press of India, a free-lance 
woman journalist from France, and the 
editor of the only daily newspaper in 
Liberia. Journalists may be interested 
in studying and observing the American 
presentation of news, our freedom of 
the press, or in simply gathering infor- 
mation about some special field such as 
economics, industry, art, or literature 
depending upon the specialization of the 
journalist himself, but they do this 
through the usual method of conferences 
and discussions with a variety of col- 
leagues and other well-informed citizens. 

Others who have visited, this country 
under the leader program recently are 
the registrar of Punjab University, the 
secretary of the National Archives of 
History in Ecuador, the director general 
of the State Scholarship Foundation of 
Greece, the vice-president of the Boy 
Scouts of Syria, the curator of the Folk- 
lore Division of the Nordic Museum in 
Stockholm, the secretary general of the 
Ministry of Religious Affairs of Indo- 
nesia, the director of the faculty of phi- 
losophy of the University of Minas 
Gerais, Brazil, and the secretary of the 
Confederation of Italian Trade Unions 
of Salerno, Italy. These persons also 
made study tours of about three months 
each, traveling about the country, con- 
ferring with colleagues, visiting Ameri- 
cans in their homes, and generally be- 
coming better informed about American 
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methods and progress in their fields of 
specialization. 

Let us, then, take a closer look at the 
operation and administration of the pro- 
gram. 


Size and scope of the program 


As stated above, during fiscal year 
1953 the Leaders Division of the Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Service 
awarded appropriated grants-in-aid to 
1,401 persons for a total expenditure of 
close to $3,750,000. This represents 
a drop of about 300 from fiscal 1952, 
about 500 from fiscal 1951, during 
which years the extensive exchange pro- 
gram with Germany was at its peak. 
Nevertheless, since the end of World 
War II more than 7,000 foreign leaders 
from 70 countries have been awarded 
grants to come to this country. The 
number of grants given to Germany 
(700) for fiscal 1953 is still larger than 
that awarded any other country, as has 
been the case for the past four years, 
for a variety of valid historical reasons 
which fall outside the scope of this 
article. Japan, with 48 grants, received 
the second largest number; other coun- 
tries with large numbers of grants are, 
as one might expect, England 24, France 
27, Italy 28, Indonesia 24, India 15, 
Egypt 13, and so on, down to the smaller 
countries of Central America, and cer- 
tain African dependencies or colonies, 
with one grant apiece. 


Program planning and allotment 
of grants 


Like all executive department budgets, 
that for the International Educational 
Exchange Service is begun some eighteen 
months before it is expected that it will 
be presented to the appropriations com- 
mittees of the House and the Senate. 
Requests are received from all the United 
States missions abroad conducting an 


exchange program; information and guid- | 
ance are received from the political desks 
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of the Department and from the public 
affairs experts in those political areas. 
All this is routed to the program develop- 
ment staff of the International Educa- 
tional Exchange Service. On the basis of 
this information, quotas of grants are as- 
signed to each country including, of 
course, the quotas for American and for- 
eign students, professors, teachers, re- 
search scholars, and specialists, as well 
as those for foreign leaders. When an 
equitable distribution of the grants has 
been arrived at, and when Congress has 
appropriated the necessary monies, each 
U.S. foreign service post is then notified 
of its quota for leaders as well as the 


quota of grants for persons in the other 
categories. 


Selection of leaders 


Since the program has now been in 
operation for several years, the cultural 
affairs officers who are in charge of the 
exchange programs at each post will 
have been on the watch for outstanding 
leaders who will obviously benefit from 
a trip to the United States. Each post 
knows roughly the number of grants 
it will get if the program continues at 
its present size. 

Leaders who come here under the 
International Educational Exchange 
Service's program are generally selected 
from the fields of journalism, education, 
social welfare, governmental affairs, li- 
brary science, museology, and the fine 
arts, women’s affairs, political science, 
labor, community and youth activities, 
and law. Since the programs of the 
Foreign Operations Administration Mu- 
tual Security Agency and the Technical 
Cooperation Administration [Point IV] 
are largely conceived as technical as- 
sistance programs, the Department does 
not ordinarily select for its leader pro- 
gram persons in technical fields such 
as public health, agriculture, engineer- 
ing, industrial relations, or productivity 
in those countries where the Foreign 
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Operations Administration has programs. 
All of the leaders are expected to know 
English, although this is not an absolute 
requirement, since the Department can, 
when necessary, provide an interpreter 
for a person of genuine stature who, 
without the interpreter, would not be 
able to participate in the program. 


Administration and operation of 
the program in the United States 


Each of the leaders is provided with 
international travel from his home to 
Washington and return. In addition, he 
receives a modest per diem and enough 
transportation within the United States 
to provide him with at least one good 
swing about the country. Upon arrival 
in Washington most of the leaders at- 
tend for one week an orientation program 
at the Washington International Cen- 
ter under the direction of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. This weekly 
program provides lectures by faculty 
members of neighboring educational in- 
stitutions such as Howard, George 
Washington, American, Catholic, and 
Georgetown Universities; and also lec- 
tures by outstanding representatives of 
the government and private organiza- 
tions, on various aspects of life in the 
United States. Covered are geography, 
economics, race relations, labor, educa- 
tion, religion, civil liberties, and general 
cultural information concerning the var- 
ious parts of the country which the lead- 
ers may visit. 

In addition, the orientation program 
includes a certain number of social 
events in the evening as well as the usual 
sightseeing tours in and around Wash- 
ington. 

In keeping with the spirit of the pro- 
gram of permitting the grantee complete 
freedom while he is here, no leader is 
required to attend the orientation courses 
at the Washington International Center, 
but all who do speak highly of it and 
indicate at the end of their programs 
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that it was most worth while in pro- 
viding them with a great deal of infor- 
mation necessary to the easiest achieve- 
ment of their purposes while here. 

Before his arrival in Washington the 
International Educational Exchange 
Service will have assigned the leader 
to his sponsoring agency. Since each 
of the persons coming here under the 
program is professionally competent in 
one of the fields mentioned above, the 
Department has selected certain gov- 
ernment organizations and private agen- 
cies to work out the necessary programs 
for them. These agencies and organi- 
zations have special resources in par- 
ticular professional fields both at their 
headquarters in Washington or New 
York as well as among colleagues scat- 
tered about the country. For those 
leaders in the fields of labor and women’s 
affairs, the Department has transferred 
funds to the Department of Labor 
(Office of International Labor Affairs 
and the Women’s Bureau). The educa- 
tors are, in turn, under a similar financial 
arrangement, sent to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (Office 
of Education). Those in political sci- 
ence are sponsored by the Governmental 
Affairs Institute, a private organization 
affiliated with the American Political Sci- 
ence Association; and in the fields of 
social welfare, youth leadership, and 
community activities the leaders are 
sponsored by the National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly, with headquarters in 
New York City. Finally, the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews in 
New York programs religious leaders 
from Germany. These six organizations 
take care of most of the leaders, about 
1,000 a year. The remaining three or 
four hundred, largely in the fields of 
journalism, law, library science, muse- 
ology, and fine arts, have their programs 
arranged at present by the Leaders Di- 
vision of the International Educational 
Exchange Service itself. 
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Upon assignment to a sponsor, many of 
the leaders receive further orientation 
in American developments in the specific 
field in which they are interested, and 
have further discussions and talks with 
their professional colleagues in the 
agency concerned. During this period 
their own suggestions about traveling 
in the United States and visiting their 
counterparts here are made known to 
the programming officer, who arranges 
an itinerary for them; makes the neces- 
sary train and plane reservations and 
the hotel reservations in various cities 
about the country; arranges, where pos- 
sible, for home hospitality through such 
organizations as the field offices of the 
Institute of International Education, the 
Department's own Reception Centers, 
the Cleveland Council on World Affairs, 
and other local bodies which have ex- 
pressed an interest in helping out with 
the leader program. (It might be worth 
while at this point to say one brief word 
of praise and gratitude for the innumer- 
able private citizens, institutions, and 
organizations all over the United States, 
without which the leader program could 
not operate successfully or achieve its 
goals. ) 

The freedom of action granted to the 
leader results to a certain extent in 
what may impress many casual observers 
as mere junkets about the United States. 
(If you think these tours are junkets, 
ask one of the hard-working, if not 
actually exhausted, leaders to tell you 
about his study-tour some day.) To be 
sure, they do and should get a good 
view of our industrial strength, our cul- 
tural achievement, our natural resources, 
and, incidentally, our scenic wonders. 
None of them is ever denied the oppor- 
tunity to visit Niagara Falls, Grand Can- 
yon, or other such outstanding places 
if he has reasons for going near them 
which are genuinely connected with 
his professional program. At the same 
time, however, since each is selected 
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carefully on the basis of his maturity, 
sincerity, and seriousness—is, in short, 
a “philosophical traveler’—none has ever 
abused the privilege of sightseeing to 
such an extent that his program has been 
wasted. 

All of our foreign visitors are im- 
pressed with this freedom of action. As 
one of the Indian leaders who came here 
recently stated: 


Frankly I came to this country fully 
expecting to be subjected to government 
propaganda. I thought I would be told 
what to see and where to go and that the 
best side of America would be turned my 


way. I am very glad to say that this has 
not been true. 


At the same time, however, this free- 
dom allowed each of the visitors causes 
the International Educational Exchange 
Service most of its headaches as far as 
the leader program is concerned. Most of 
the leaders have heard of the big cities in 
the United States and would feel cheated 
during their trip here if they were not 
allowed to visit them at least, just as most 
foreign students before arriving in the 
United States have heard of Yale, Har- 
vard, Columbia, and Princeton, but are 
not well acquainted with Grinnell, Bow- 
doin, Kenyon, and Lawrence Colleges. 

It is sometimes a problem, then, to 
persuade the leader that if he will visit 
smaller communities where the Depart- 
ment or his sponsor knows he will 
receive a warm welcome and a good pro- 
gram, he will end up considerably more 
enriched both in knowledge and in 
warmheartedness for this country than 
if he spends his time in lonely hotel 
rooms in the large cities. By the same 
token, every sponsor and the Department 
make every effort to get all of the leaders 
into American homes so that they may 
see the average American at work and 
at play, in his domestic scene, and going 
about his normal daily life. 

While most of the leaders travel singly, 
many of them travel in groups, some- 
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times because it is less expensive to hire 
one interpreter for several persons but 
sometimes also because there are other 
advantages in having them travel in 
groups when they work in the same field 
or are from the same part of the world. 


Special projects 


Besides the sizable numbers of leaders 
sponsored regularly by other organiza- 
tions and the International Educational 
Exchange Service, the Department has 
certain special projects which deserve 
particular mention here. One of these 
is the so-called NATO journalist project. 
This is a cooperative venture of the 
Foreign Operations Administration, 
which provides the money for interna- 
tional travel out of some foreign curren- 
cies at its disposal, the Department of 
Defense, which furnishes military air- 
craft for transportation at cost while the 
journalists travel about the United States, 
and the Department of State, which pays, 
from funds appropriated for the exchange 
program, domestic travel and per diem. 
Under this program journalists from the 
NATO countries come to the United 
States for three-week periods. They are 
taken on a tour of the United States ac- 
companied by an escort-officer from the 
Department of State, an officer from the 
Department of Defense, and, in most 
cases, by an interpreter-escort. Their 
program is entirely arranged in advance, 
and except for occasional days or eve- 
nings of free time they are escorted all 
during their stay here. They are briefed 
upon their arrival in New York by officers 
of the Departments of State and Defense; 
they are briefed again in Washington 
upon their return there. 

The program was originally conceived 
to explain to these journalists the vast 
quantity of taxpayers’ dollars and the 
great military effort going into American 
defense preparations. During the past 
year, however, the concept of the pro- 
gram has been considerably broadened 
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so that these men also get a thorough 
look, during the brief period they are 
here, at as much of the wide national 
scene as is possible. Each group travels 
about one section of the United States 
and does not attempt to cover, in so short 
a time, the entire country. However, 
during the last year and a half that the 
project has been in operation, each sec- 
tion of the country has been visited. The 
journalists observe military installations, 
both air and naval bases, as well as army 
camps. They are taken into American 
homes and feted by various local groups 
such as the Dallas Council on World 
Affairs, the New Orleans Chamber of 
Commerce, or the Lockheed Aircraft 
Company at Burbank, California. They 
visit workers’ homes; they have the op- 
portunity to see sporting and cultural 
events; and they are always directed 
toward the museums, the theaters, and 
the like, in whatever cities they have 
time to visit such cultural institutions. 

Because all of these men coming on 
the NATO project are skilled reporters 
and because each of them is experienced 
in making observations and taking notes, 
it is not unusual for each to write as 
many as twenty-five or thirty articles 
about the United States upon his return 
home. One individual, editor of an in- 
fluential Belgian newspaper, devoted an 
entire sixteen-page supplement of his 
paper to his trip to the United States 
within a month after his return, a re- 
markable accomplishment considering 
the general shortage of newsprint in 
Europe. 

In other special projects, the Depart- 
ment has cooperated both financially and 
otherwise with such organizations as the 
U. S. Conference of Mayors and the Mo- 
tion Picture Association of America, to 
aid them in bringing to this country 
under leader grants certain individuals 
from various countries who are especially 
interested in the fields covered by these 
two agencies. Thus, a group of motion 
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picture personnel from India was brought 
to the United States for a tour of the 
country during the autumn of 1952. 
Their program while here was arranged 
by the Motion Picture Association of 
America, but the grants-in-aid to enable 
them to travel were paid for by the De- 
partment of State. They traveled about 
the United States for one month, ending 
their tour, as might be expected, in Holly- 
wood, California, where they met and 
conferred at considerable length with 
their colleagues in the motion picture 
industry there. Considering the fact that 
motion pictures in India and the motion 
picture stars themselves are perhaps more 
influential than any other single group or 
any other single medium of information 
in that country, this project has had un- 
told value for Indian-American relations, 
entirely aside, of course, from the tech- 
nical information about the industry 
which some of the director-producers in 
the project gained incidentally while in 
Hollywood. 

Mayors from several important cities 
in various countries were enabled to at- 
tend the Conference of Mayors of the 
United States while here on leader grants. 
After attending this conference, they 
went on with the usual tour of the coun- 
try under the auspices of the Conference 
of Mayors, thus increasing their informa- 
tion about many municipal problems and 
typical American solutions. 

Worthy of special mention here are 
what the Department calls cooperative 
action teams from Germany. About three 
years ago the Political Affairs Division 
of the Office of the United States High 
Commissioner for Germany suggested 
that the Department bring here German 
local government leaders in order to 
stimulate interest in citizen participation 
in government. This notion, after re- 
ceiving a good deal of thought in the 
Department, has developed to the point 
where the Department is now bringing 
here approximately fifteen cooperative 
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action teams a year under the sponsor- 
ship of the Governmental Affairs Insti- 
tute. Each team is composed of persons 
selected from various social and economic 
levels of a town in Germany. Typical 
participants in the program might be a 
high school teacher, a housewife, a labor 
union leader, a minister or priest, a busi- 
nessman, a private attorney, and a mu- 
nicipal government official. Arrange- 
ments are made in the United States for 
them to stay from three weeks to a month 
in three American communities which 
correspond roughly in population, geo- 
graphic location, industrial and economic 
development to the German town from 
which the team comes. 

American communities which have en- 
tertained such visitors in the last two or 
three years, and which have not pre- 
viously had much part in the exchange 
of persons programs, are Garden City, 
Long Island; Rockville, Connecticut; 
Hamilton, Ohio; Sioux City, Iowa; Sacra- 
mento, Santa Monica, Richmond, Cali- 
fornia; Grand Rapids, Michigan; and 
Spokane, Washington. 

But “entertain” is not the right word, 
even though the foreign visitors enjoy 
their stays in American towns immensely. 
The local sponsoring groups, such as 
the community council, the council of 
churches, the city manager's office, the 
local university, or the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, arrange in each instance 
an intensive program of observation of 
citizen participation in all forms of com- 
munity living; the groups attend meet- 
ings of city councils, school boards, com- 
munity chests, boards of directors of local 
corporations, welfare agencies, churches, 
YMCA’s, YWCA’s, local chapters of the 
League of Women Voters, and so on. 
In addition, each member of the team 
spends a good deal of time with his 
American counterpart—the local high 
school teacher, a housewife active in 
community affairs, a minister of the cor- 
responding faith, an attorney; all this, 
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plus staying in the home of another 
American and generally taking part in 
family life. 

Each of these teams, then, has demon- 
strated several things: first, the Germans 
find themselves working together during 
their trip to the United States in a way 
which is not always possible at home 
because of economic and social stratifi- 
cation; second, upon their return home 
they have the common experience of a 
trip to the United States as a basis of 
further cooperation and friendship; third, 
having observed American communities 
in action to a greater extent than the 
average foreign leader does, they are 
able to apply some American solutions 
to their own community problems. 

The permanent results of the United 
States visits of these cooperative action 
teams could be listed at considerable 
length. One could cite for instance the 
communities in Germany where the city 
council now has open meetings which 
reporters and other citizens attend be- 
cause members of a cooperative action 
team had seen such meetings in the 
United States and had discovered this 
caused no particular hindrance but, in 
fact, benefited the operation of the city 
government. Officers of the Department 
learned of another interesting result in 
talking to a team from Rosenheim, Ba- 
varia, when the members came through 
Washington in January, after having 
spent ten weeks in Port Angeles, Wash- 
ington. One of the women said that 
before they came to the United States, 
all of them had thought of themselves 
as first Rosenheimers, then Bavarians, 
then Germans, then Europeans. This 
order is now, she said, speaking for the 
group, completely reversed and they 
think of themselves as Europeans, Ger- 
mans, Bavarians, Rosenheimers. 

Moreover, one could cite the fact that 
at least one American team has been sent 
to Germany under the auspices of the 
State Department upon the invitation of 
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the German communities which had been 
entertained by the Americans while here. 
Thus, American community leaders from 
Berkeley and Richmond, California; 
Plainwell, Grand Rapids, and Traverse 
City, Michigan; and Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, visited their counterparts in 
Krefeld, Karlsruhe, Giessen, Luebeck, 
Pforzheim, and Straubing in the spring 
of this year. The German communities 
of Bielefeld, Salzgitter, Muenster, and 
Rosenheim have now also invited groups 
of Americans to visit them from the cities 
where the German teams were received 
by their American counterparts. 

One last special project: In coopera- 
tion with the Library of Congress and 
Princeton University, the International 
Educational Exchange Service during 
fiscal 1953 gave grants to some twenty 
persons who will attend the Colloquium 
on Islamic Culture to be held at Prince- 
ton in September of this year. The Serv- 
ice has provided assistance to the collo- 
quium by making grants-in-aid to these 
outstanding Muslim leaders in the fields 
of history, literature, art, and jurispru- 
dence, so that they might attend. After 
their brief stay at the colloquium they 
too will travel about to confer with their 
colleagues and to get a general view of 
the country. Their programs are being 
arranged by the Middle East Institute 
of Washington under a special contract 
with the Department of State. 


Results 


So much, then, for what the Depart- 
ment tries to provide for its “philosoph- 
ical travelers,” and how it does it. Does 
the Department know anything, one 
might ask, as to whether the travelers 
“carry away the picture and add to it a 
transmissible fund of wisdom... as a 
corrected view of the truth’? The an- 
swer is a stentorian yes. 

In addition to the many newspaper 
articles mentioned above, there have 
been at least a dozen books written 
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within the last year or two by leaders 
who have returned home. Many of these 
have to do simply with the leaders’ im- 
pressions of the United States, others are 
on somewhat more specific subjects such 
as advertising in the United States or the 
organization of American universities. 
The Department of State has literally 
cabinets full of evidence of the effective- 
ness of the leader program. A few ex- 
amples of this must suffice us here. 

A labor leader who returned to Israel 
recently from the United States told a 
large group of his co-workers, among 
other things, 


When I left for the U.S.A. I kept hearing 
the same refrain again and again—that 
there was not much we could learn from 
the labor movement in the States, a popu- 
lar fallacy in Israel. I must confess that 
I did not imagine how very much could 
be learned there. 


Next, a German educator who was 
interested in student guidance writes in 
a nine-page report: 

How do I expect to utilize the experience 
that I got in this study? For one thing, 
any rapid and ready-made solution would 
be utopian and useless, and doomed to 
failure. Any change will have to be evo- 
lutionary and rather try to change attitudes 
than symptoms. By contacts with col- 
leagues, by speeches and publications, and 
especially by discussions with students (my 
students are going to be teachers!) I want 
to set people thinking on several points: 
(1) Business and industrial firms have 
recognized that in order to get the most out 
of their personnel they must pay attention 
to their personal, social, emotional sides, 
too, not only their professional side. Should 
universities show less psychological insight? 
(2) Educators in the U.S.A., a “rich coun- 
try,” feel that the country just cannot afford 
to let the work of students go to waste be- 
cause for one reason or another the student 
drops out. Apparently we, in a poor coun- 
try, can afford to do so. (3) We frequently 
call our educational ideal “humanism’ 
as opposed to the “materialism” of others. 
But are we even trying to achieve anything 
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like a “full man”? Are we not developing 
the intellectual side only? Do we really 
act up to the frequent Latin inscription 
“Mens sana in corpore sano”? 


Finally, two Italians, one a university 
professor and one a woman active in 
social welfare work, write respectively: 


. as a student and critic of art in 
general, I wished to visit the principal art 
collections; as university professor, I was 
looking forward to strengthening my links 
with American colleagues and to visiting 
various universities and their magnificent 
libraries. I have been able to fulfill these 
aims to a very remarkable degree, owing 
to the assistance of the Department of 
State and to a number of institutions and 


individuals; . . . to them I owe my warmest 
gratitude . . . . My three months’ visit to 
the United States . . . seems to me very suc- 


cessful; it has enormously increased my 
culture, and through the many personal 
contacts has helped establish, I hope, new 
links between the Italian and American 
cultural worlds. 


My interests [in the United States] were 
twofold: (1) citizens’ participation in gov- 
ernment and (2) social and political life 
in rural areas. . . . I came back to Italy 
fired with new energy for my “Italian 
League of Women Voters” [ANDE] work 
and with a desire to tell my countrymen 
about civic activities in the United States, 
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the general interest in education, public 
affairs and even in international problems, 
which I had witnessed everywhere. I have 
started a series of talks on American homes, 
schools, clubs, which I have given in 
January and February [1953] in Milan, 
Turin and Rome and will now continue in 
April, Florence, Naples, Leghorn, etc. 


As stated above, the Department has 
hundreds of such reports proving with 
what tremendous zeal and sincerity of 
purpose our foreign leaders have left the 
United States, intending to apply much 
of what they have learned here. But 
many of the reports coming in, the letters 
of gratitude written to cultural affairs 
officers, to men and women in the De- 
partment, and to sponsors all over the 
United States, are considerably less defi- 
nite than the quotations above. These 
remind one of a further quotation, that 
“Education is what is left over when you 
have forgotten everything you learned in 
school.” The Department can, in short, 
never measure exactly the hearty good 
will toward the United States which all 
of these leaders feel upon their departure, 
but in the long run it is this genuine feel- 
ing of friendship which may do us and 
them more good than all the information 
that has been put into their heads during 
their stays in this country. 
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Ethiopia 

Ethiopia, completely landlocked and 
without a seaport of its own until its 
recent federation with Eritrea provided 
it with an outlet on the Red Sea at Mas- 
sawa, is almost as large as Texas, with 
a population estimated at 9,000,000. 
The only railroad from the capital, Ad- 
dis Ababa, connects with the French 
port of Djibouti on the Red Sea in 
French Somaliland. 

The recently established University 
College is located at Addis Ababa. It 
is a government-supported institution 
under the direct patronage of the Em- 
peror who has taken pains to see that 
it has ample funds for library, equip- 
ment, and services—something of a 
novelty in the educational world. An- 
other novelty is the fact that it is op- 
erated under contract by a group of 
Canadian Jesuits, who are not in clerical 
garb and who have agreed not to at- 
tempt to teach religion to the students, 
formally or informally. (One who at- 
tempted it was promptly sent home.) 
The key to this unusual arrangement 
seems to be that the Emperor received 
much of his early education in a Jesuit 
institution and was very favorably im- 
pressed by it. Present enrollment is only 
about one hundred students although 
the buildings and equipment are easily 
adequate for five times that number. 

The writer had interviews with G. 
Beland, S.J., dean of students of the 
college; with Perry Carmichael, an 

*Eprror’s Note: Part I of this article, which 
appeared in the July 1953 Educational Record, 


dealt with Egypt, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
and Kenya. 


American educational adviser to the 
government and also principal of the 
Haile Selassie Elementary and Sec- 
ondary School with about 1,400 stu- 
dents; and with Edward C. Jandy, Amer- 
ican public information officer. All of 
these agreed that they knew of no Com- 
munist influence in any of the schools 
of the country. 

We had an opportunity to see for 
ourselves, however, the very effective 
displays maintained by the Soviet In- 
formation Service at Addis Ababa, far 
superior, we were sorry to observe, to 
those of the United States Information 
Service. The USIS has an excellent 
though small library on the second floor 
of a building in the center of Addis 
Ababa, but its display of visual ma- 
terials, so important for those not able 
to read English (true of most of the 
inhabitants of Ethiopia), was limited to 
a few small photographs in a frame in 
an obscure alcove by the stairway. Fur- 
ther, the USIS library was closed from 
one to three o'clock, in common with 
most offices and business houses in the 
city. By contrast, however, the Soviet 
Information Service, a block away, was 
wide open to all comers during these 
two strategic hours when all business 
is at a standstill and many people have 
a leisure period. It occupied several 
large ground-floor rooms which were 
filled with most attractively displayed, 
mammoth-sized pictures, most of them 
in colors. They had beautifully lettered 
explanatory captions in both English 
and Amharic, the official language of 
Ethiopia. They depicted progressive 
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cial, and educational developments in 
the Soviet Union. All in all it was a 
most attractive and convincing type of 
display. The large tables were covered 
with magazines in a variety of languages. 
And we had an opportunity to observe 
that they were being used by the people, 
including many young people, during 
the hour that we spent there while wait- 
ing for the American library to open 
again. Evidently the Soviet Informa- 
tion Service is not hampered by the 
limitations of the forty-hour week! 

The Soviet Embassy in Addis Ababa 
was given credit in several of the coun- 
tries we visited for extensive dissemi- 
nation of Communist propaganda and 
for other influence in all of the vast 
African regions south of Ethiopia—in 
West Africa, Central Africa, and East 
Africa. There is no other Soviet diplo- 
matic agency until one reaches Johan- 
nesburg. 

At Addis Ababa also is an excellent 
Russian hospital where African patients 
get medical and surgical treatment at 
little or no cost. It was reported that 
recently a score of “technicians” were 
added to the staff of the hospital—whose 
knowledge of medical sciences was de- 
cidedly limited if not nonexistent, but 
all of whom were trained specialists and 
experts in propaganda methods and in 
the organization of fifth columns. We 
were to secure further evidence of their 
activities in Uganda and Somalia. 


Eritrea 


Eritrea is a relatively narrow strip of 
coastal country about 700 miles in length 
lying along the Red Sea from French 
Somaliland to the Anglo-Egyptian Su- 
dan. It has an area about equal to that 
of the state of Missouri. It was ad- 
ministered by Italy from 1886 until it 
was occupied by Allied forces in 1941. 
The population is about 1,500,000, 
mostly nomads. In September 1952 it 
was federated with Ethiopia, under Em- 
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peror Haile Selassie, which now has 
responsibility for its foreign affairs, cur- 
rency, and trade, while full powers on 
domestic matters including education 
are retained by Eritrea. The capital is 
Asmara, a modern city of 120,000 people, 
delightfully situated in the healthful 
highlands at an elevation of 7,800 feet. 
The principal port is Massawa on the 
Red Sea. 

According to E. R. J. Hussey, British 
Director of Education, who has had 
many years of educational experience 
in the Sudan, Ethiopia, Nigeria, and 
Uganda, education is very poorly de- 
veloped in Eritrea, standards are lower 
than in the Sudan or Ethiopia, the cur- 
riculum is poorly balanced, there is only 
one secondary school, and the entire 
staff of teachers should be replaced or 
retrained. Total enrollment in all schools 
is less than 15,000. 

Clarence Breaux, American consul at 
Asmara, told the writer that as far as he 
knew, in the poor existing schools, al- 
most all of them at the primary level, 
there was no significant Communist in- 
fluence. 


British East Africa 


The region known as British East 
Africa consists of four distinct but re- 
lated territories under the administration 
of Great Britain (see Table 1). 

Kenya is about the size of California 
and Oklahoma combined; Uganda, of 
Oregon; Tanganyika, of Texas and Colo- 
rado; and Zanzibar, of Rhode Island. 
Total area of the four territories is al- 
most a quarter of that of the United 
States. Of the total population, less 
than one-third of 1 percent is European. 
Almost two-thirds of the European pop- 
ulation is in troubled Kenya. In addi- 
tion, there are more than 200,000 non- 
Africans, principally Indians, who are 
responsible for most of the retail busi- 
ness. 

These four territories are separately 
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* Including 5,400 Polish refugees living in official camps when the census was taken. 


organized and administered but with 
many elements in common as a result 
of agreements made by the East Africa 
High Commission, organized in 1948. 
For example, all four have a common 
currency, postal system, locust control, 
railway and harbor administration, and 
other cooperative administrative fea- 
tures. Responsibility for elementary 
and secondary education rests entirely 
with the separate territories, but there 
is a single institution of higher educa- 
tion, Makerere College, now a univer- 
sity college affiliated with the University 
of London which grants degrees to its 
students. It hopes ultimately to develop 
into a University of East Africa. While 
located in Uganda, it serves the higher 
educational needs of all four territories 
for non-European students and is jointly 
supported by the four territories. 

We spent a month in these four ter- 
ritories, most of the time in Kenya.' 


Uganda 


Conditions are far more conducive to 
peaceful living in Uganda than in ad- 
jacent Kenya which lies immediately 
east of it. Although less than half the 
size of Kenya, it has almost as great a 
population—but without the extreme 
and increasing land hunger which is 
the basic cause of Kenya’s troubles. The 
rainfall is greater, and there are no 

* See Educational Record, July 1953, 195-204. 
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TABLE 1 
BritisH East AFRICAN TERRITORIES 








Area Total European 
(sq. miles) Population Population 
224 , 960 5,405 , 966 29 ,660 
93 ,981 5,008 ,658 3,348 
360 ,000 7,480,890 16 ,045* 
1,070 264 , 162 296 | 
679 ,961 18 , 159 ,676 49 ,449 


large arid wastes. Furthermore it is 
a protectorate, not a colony, so there 
are not thousands of permanent Euro- 
pean settlers in the territory to create 
tension. The few Europeans are almost 
all in government service with the 
primary responsibility of administering 
the country for the benefit and improve- 
ment of the native population. “Al- 
though it has its political ferments, one 
might call Uganda a happy country,” 
aptly remarked a recent visitor to it. 
At Kampala, the commercial center 
of Uganda, are located Makerere College 
and the government education head- 
quarters, although the official capital 
is twenty miles distant at the much 
smaller Entebbe on the shore of Lake 
Victoria, the largest body of fresh water 
in Africa and second largest in the 
world, exceeded only by Lake Superior. 
C. R. V. Bell, Deputy Director of 
Education, has had thirteen years of ex- 
perience in Africa—in British Somali- 
land, Kenya, and Uganda. “So far we 
have had no disturbances in our schools,” 
said Mr. Bell, “although there are some 
Kikuyus in them. We fear that some 
of the teachers from the recently closed 
Kikuyu schools in Kenya may cross over 
to Uganda and stir up trouble here. 
There is much nationalistic sentiment 
among the teachers and students in our 
upper secondary schools. Some of them 
would doubtless be surprised to be 
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called Communists and probably would 
rightfully deny it, but nevertheless they 
are probably being used by Communist 
leaders and are spreading Communist 
propaganda and literature supplied by 
Communist agents. I have reason to 
believe that in British Somaliland and 
Kenya as well as in Uganda, the three 
territories which I know best, much 
literature and influence is coming from 
the well-organized Soviet Legation and 
Information Service in Addis Ababa. 

“As to general educational conditions 
in Uganda,” continued Mr. Bell, “three 
out of every four African boys and about 
one out of three of the girls go to school 
at sometime or other of their lives. Un- 
fortunately they do not stay in school. 
Not more than one child in twelve com- 
pletes the four-year primary course, and 
not more than one in 500 reaches the 
end of the twelfth year of school life. 
We had last year in Uganda 1,606 
schools—1,519 for Africans, 83 for Asi- 
ans, and 4 for Europeans, with a total 
enrollment of 221,043 including 9,800 
Asians and 900 Europeans.” 

Makerere College occupies a com- 
manding site on one of the seven hills 
of Kampala. Founded as a technical 
school in 1922, it became an interterri- 
torial institute for East Africa in 1937 
and was advanced to the status of a 
university college, affiliated with the 
University of London, in 1945. Bernard 
de Bunsen, principal, was absent on 
leave, but we talked with the vice-prin- 
cipal, F. L. Gee, who has had twenty- 
two years’ experience at the institution 
in various capacities. “We now have 
270 students, almost all Africans,” said 
Mr. Gee, “and can accommodate 600 
with our present plant. We hope even- 
tually to have 2,000 students and become 
an independent University of East Af- 
rica. Thirty percent of the enrollment 
is reserved for students from each of the 
three territories, Uganda, Kenya, and 
Tanganyika, with 5 percent from Zanzi- 
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bar and 5 percent from other areas. At 
present we have only 13 young women, 
but we hope the number will increase. 
We are now building a women’s hostel 
which will have accommodations for 50 
young women. 

“We have had no direct trouble with 
Communist students so far,” continued 
Mr. Gee. “Last year we had a student 
strike over food in the hostels, in which 
a leftist student had a prominent part. 
Some of our Kikuyu students from Kenya 
are afraid to go back home now be- 
cause of the Mau Mau activities, and 
we have been able to secure temporary 
employment for them in Uganda. No 
doubt there is a little filing cabinet in 
the Kremlin labeled ‘Uganda’ with one 
drawer of it labeled “Makerere College.’ 
But conditions are relatively good in 
Uganda. There are few, if any, empty 
stomachs (in spite of our strike last 
year!), and the climate is not suitable 
for widespread Communist agitation. 
But we are watching possible future de- 
velopment with care.” 

There is no question of unemploy- 
ment of graduates of the college, as in 
India or Egypt, with resultant encour- 
agement of Communist developments. 
At present every successful graduate of 
Makerere College is assured a position 
in the service of his territorial govern- 
ment if he wants it. 


Tanganyika 


Tanganyika, larger than the other 
three East African territories combined, 
lies to. the south of them, stretching 
along the shores of the Indian Ocean 
and extending far into the interior. Be- 
fore World War II it was German East 
Africa, but is now administered by Great 
Britain under a United Nations’ trustee- 
ship. Like Uganda, it has no large- 
scale problem of European colonization 
to contend with. The guiding principle 
of the trusteeship is “native interests are 
paramount.” 
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Some 16,000 Kikuyus from Kenya 
have settled on the Tanganyika side of 
the border. Governor Sir Edward Twin- 
ing of Tanganyika announced at the 
recent opening session of the Legislative 
Council that there were signs of increas- 
ing Mau Mau activity and agitation 
among this group. He said that the 
Tanganyika police had been screening 
suspects and that many “undesirables” 
were being escorted to the border— 
to be met by no less friendly Kenya 
police. In addition a large-scale exodus 
of Kikuyus from Tanganyika, amounting 
to at least 6,000 people, has taken place 
on a voluntary basis caused by the 
rumor, probably false, that they would 
lose all land rights in their native tribal 
areas in Kenya if they did not return 
to claim them. Recently the railway au- 
thorities faced an unexpected problem 
when more than a _ thousand men, 
women, and children with all their port- 
able belongings appeared at a single 
station for transportation to already Over- 
crowded Nairobi en route to their native 
Kiambu Reserve. 

Under the British administration of 
the trusteeship the number of African 
children in school has increased to over 
50,000 in 1951. Thirty years earlier it 
was only 3,800. But still the number 
of schools is far from adequate. “Out 
of six million natives in Tanganyika, 
perhaps only 200 are really educated. 
We have only three secondary schools,” 
said an African chief, Abdiel Shangali, 
a member of the Legislative Council, 
to Mrs. Huxley.* 

Unfortunately we were unable to visit 
the capital, Dar es Salaam, during our 
trip through northern Tanganyika nor to 
talk with the educational officers there. 
We traveled for a half-day with a gov- 
ernment administrator from southern 
Tanganyika, who said there was some 
Communist infiltration along the coast 


* Elspeth Huxley, Sorcerer’s Apprentice (Lon- 
don: Chatto & Windus, 1951), p. 127. 
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but that it had not penetrated signifi- 
cantly into the interior as yet. There 
was considerable and increasing distri- 
bution of Communist literature. 

We spent a day at the American Lu- 
theran Mission’s training college for 
teachers at Marangu, on the slope of 
Mount Kilimanjaro, Africa’s highest 
mountain whose snowcapped peak rises 
to a height of almost 20,000 feet—a spec- 
tacular site for the school of some two 
hundred boys. At the invitation of the 
principal, Mr. Palm, we spoke to faculty 
and students on general educational con- 
ditions and developments in Asia. Many 
of the questions, which kept up for al- 
most an hour afterward, dealt with com- 
munism, the reasons for it, its threat to 
education, and the most effective means 
of combating it. The students showed a 
commendable and intelligent interest in 
world affairs. 

Mr. Palm said that they had had no 
problem of Communistic influence in 
the school. Last year there was a stu- 
dent strike on account of food, which 
might have had some Communist back- 
ground, but it was quickly settled and 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. “But 
there is increasing unrest,” he said, 
“among the thousands of Kikuyus set- 
tled around Mount Kilimanjaro, some 
of whom send their sons to our school, 
and thus there is increasing danger of 
trouble developing among them. I can- 
not understand why the British govern- 
ment allowed Kenyatta to come back to 
Africa to stir up so much trouble here.” 

On the basis of such limited evidence, 
we reached the tentative conclusion 
that communism does not constitute as 
yet a major problem in the schools of 
Tanganyika. But the seeds of possible 
trouble undoubtedly are present. 


Zanzibar 


The small island of Zanzibar, colorful 
in its long history since the beginning of 
the Christian Era or even earlier, is 
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ruled by a sultan with the advice of a 
British “resident.” The Anglican Cathe- 
dral is built on the exact spot formerly 
occupied by the notorious slave market 
where 50,000 slaves a year from the in- 
terior were sold to the highest bidders. 
Within a stone’s throw are several mis- 
sion schools. Not far away is the house 
in which Dr. Livingstone lived while 
preparing for his last journey into the in- 
terior in his unremitting crusade against 
the notorious slave trade. 

B. A. Babb for two years has been the 
Director of Education for Zanzibar, fol- 
lowing twenty years of educational serv- 
ice in Nigeria and Tanganyika. “As yet 
we have had no real problem of com- 
munism in any of our schools,” he said. 
“We have had an occasional Communist 
student, but they have not made any 
trouble. Zanzibar is 99 percent Muslim, 
and the Islamic faith, as you know, is 
basically opposed to communism. I do 
not know of any Communist literature 
coming into the schools. We are en- 
tirely out of the sphere of the Mau Mau 
troubles of the interior.” 


Somalia 


Somalia, formerly known as Italian 
Somaliland, stretches for more than 
1,100 miles along the northeast coast of 
Africa from Kenya to the Gulf of Aden. 
It is about the size of Texas and West 
Virginia combined and supports a pop- 
ulation of 1,250,000 people, mostly il- 
literate Muslim nomads. The country 
was occupied by Allied forces in Febru- 
ary 1941. After the war it was adminis- 
tered by Great Britain until April 1950 
when it was returned to Italian adminis- 
tration under a United Nations’ trustee- 
ship which provides for complete inde- 
pendence by 1960. 

We steamed for days along Somalia’s 
low, bleak, sandy shore, stopping at the 
two ports of Kismayu and Mogadishu 
for passengers and cargo. Since there are 
no docking facilities at these ports, we 
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anchored a half-mile offshore and were 
unable to land for conferences with edu- 
cation officers. However, at Mogadishu, 
the capital, with a population of 60,000 
people, a half-dozen Italian officials 
came aboard, bound for Italy on home 
leave. These included a public school 
teacher, a district administrator, an of- 
ficer of the merchant marine, and others. 
They talked freely with us in a “ship- 
board seminar,” from which we prob- 
ably learned more about Communist 
and near-Communist conditions in So- 
malia than we would have found out if 
we had been permitted to go ashore at 
Mogadishu. These officials asked only 
that they be not mentioned by name to 
avoid possible complications when they 
return to their duties in Somalia. 

Under the provisions of the trustee- 
ship, Italy is supposed to provide pri- 
mary schools for all the children of the 
territory—an almost impossible task 
with the large nomadic population. The 
capital, Mogadishu, has about 1,200 chil- 
dren in primary school, or about one 
child in six of school age. The one sec- 
ondary school enrolls only 60 students. 
In the entire territory the enrollment is 
about one in eight or ten pupils of school 
age. Since the Somalia tongue has not 
been reduced to writing, all instruction 
is in Arabic or Italian, with the former 
language destined to become the of- 
ficial one of the country. 

There are about 600 teachers in So- 
malia, almost equally divided among 
Italians, Arabs, and Somalis. No Com- 
munists are known among the first two 
groups, but 98 percent of the Somali 
teachers are members of the Somali 
Youth League, which has strong Com- 
munist connections, as described below. 

The key to the situation in Somalia 
appears to be this Somali Youth League, 
known locally as SYL (pronounced as 
a single word “Sif”). It was explained 
that “Youth” in the title does not refer 
to the membership, which is composed 
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of men of all ages, but to the objectives 
of the organization—unification and re- 
form—in somewhat the same sense as 
“Young Turks” was used in Turkey a 
quarter-century ago. The basic objec- 
tive of the organization is an independ- 
ent Somaliland to include all of the two 
million or more Somalis now found in 
British Somaliland (not visited by us; 
an area equal to that of Missouri, with 
a population of 600,000, adjoining So- 
malia on the northwest), French Somali- 
land (see below), southern Ethiopia, 
and northern Kenya. The organization 
claims to have 100,000 full members and 
over 300,000 active supporters. Head- 
quarters are in Mogadishu, but there 
are many Communist-type cells in all of 
the areas named above. The raised 
clenched fist is the sign of recognition. 
There is a very strong Left Wing, includ- 
ing many restless young men. 

According to the Italian story, SYL 
was mistakenly encouraged by the Brit- 
ish, who thought it a progressive, con- 
structive agency for reform. They dis- 
covered their error too late when, in 
January 1948, SYL staged violent dis- 
orders in Mogadishu, looting or destroy- 
ing hundreds of foreign-owned shops 
and offices in the city, killing at least 
fifty Italians and wounding six times that 
number. The local Somali police joined 
with the SYL rioters, and the British 
military police looked in the other direc- 
tion. Their commanding officer was 
later reprimanded for his failure to order 
protective action and transferred, but 
the damage had been done. 

On August 1, 1952, the Italian police 
raided the two chief SYL headquarters 
at Mogadishu and Kismayu and placed 
all their officers under arrest. In March 
they were awaiting trial. In these two 
headquarters were found large quanti- 
ties of Communist literature and instruc- 
tions which had been received from the 
Soviet Hospital in Addis Ababa. The 
Italian officials have much other evi- 
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dence, also, of the close Communist con- 
nections of SYL. It is in close touch 
with the Mau Mau (60,000 Kenya So- 
malis are not far from Mount Kenya and 
the northern Kikuyu Reserves), and 
with nationalistic movements in Egypt 
and North Africa. Some particularly 
promising students have been sent on 
scholarships to Egypt and Italy. Some 
of these, especially in Egypt, have been 
sending Communist literature back to 
their friends in Somalia. 

All told, the situation is highly ex- 
plosive among the Somali tribes in the 
five territories of Northeast Africa where 
they are located. It is seething with 
political unrest and SYL agitation. 
There are plenty of “troubled waters” 
among these sandy wastes. If Mau Mau 
disturbances become more violent and 
successful in Kenya, it may be expected 
that they will have prompt and sympa- 
thetic repercussions among the members 
of SYL—aided and directed by their 
friends in neighboring Addis Ababa. 


French Somaliland 


French Somaliland is a small political 
unit on the Red Sea, only 9,000 square 
miles, about the size of New Hampshire. 
The population is about 50,000—two- 
thirds of them nomads, one-third of them 
living in the modern French-built town 
of Djibouti, the port on the Red Sea. 
Djibouti is the terminus of the railroad 
from Addis Ababa and the principal port 
for Ethiopian exports. 

Elie Gravier has for five years been 
the Director of Education following 
twenty years of educational service in 
Indo-China. The entire school system 
consists of 1,960 pupils (300 of them in 
four secondary schools) and 45 teachers. 
We enjoyed visiting with him three 
admirably constructed modern school 
buildings in Djibouti, especially de- 
signed by French architects for tropical 
conditions—buildings in which he took 
a justifiable pride. 
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Mr. Gravier said that he had had no 

roblem of communism in the schools. 
Political and religious activity in them 
is forbidden by law. Most of the chil- 
dren are too young to have any interest 
in such subjects as communism. Most 
of the teachers are French, but they 
have no Communist leanings or associa- 
tion with French Communists. The 
children in Djibouti are eager for edu- 
cation, and the chief problem is to 
secure funds for building needed new 
buildings. 

Had we known at the time of our 
visit to French Somaliland of the exist- 
ence of the Somali Youth League in ad- 
jacent Somalia, we would have inquired 
concerning its organization and activity 
in French Somaliland. No information 
regarding it was volunteered by Mr. 
Gravier. 


North Africa 


North Africa, west of Egypt, consists 
of six territories (see Table 2) which 
stretch for 2,500 miles or more along the 
southern shore of the Mediterranean. 
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half that of the United States but with 
less than one-sixth of its population. 


Libya 


Libya was under Italian control from 
the time of the Italo-Turkish War in 
1911 until it was taken over by the 
British forces in World War II. The 
British remained in control until Decem- 
ber 24, 1951, when, in accordance with 
the decision of the United Nations, com- 
plete independence was granted. It is 
now a constitutional monarchy under a 
king. 

The capital is the attractive and thriv- 
ing city of Tripoli. Six miles east of the 
city is the recently reactivated Wheelus 
Field, the modern American air base 
with some 5,000 American personnel— 
an advance bastion of the air against 
possible Communist aggression. 

In the late 1940’s Dr. Enrico Cibelli, 
an influential Italian Communist lawyer, 
initiated a Communist-front organiza- 
tion of Arabs and Italians in Libya. A 
student branch composed of about 90 
percent Italians and 10 percent Arabs 


TABLE 2 
NortH AFRICAN TERRITORIES 


Territory 


Government 





Area 


(sq. miles) Population 

BN isd cals dae wdune ui Independent monarchy...... 679 ,358 1,340,000 
ere rer French protectorate. ....... 48,300 | 3,231,000 
Mace taxiwiwne st Division of French Union.... 851,078 | 8,676,000 
French Morocco........ French protectorate......... 154,000 8,540,000 
Spanish Morocco....... Spanish protectorate........ 17 ,631 1,314,000 
WE ievuccencechud International zone.......... 232 155 ,000 

MR is cvReasewiabeacdtuess ete coesr esta 1,750,599 | 23,256,000 


Libya is equal in area to Alaska and 
Oregon combined; Tunisia, to North 
Carolina; Algeria, to Alaska and Texas; 
French Morocco, to California; Spanish 
Morocco, to Maryland and New Jersey; 
Tangier to four times the District of 
Columbia. The total area is more than 


flourished for a few years under his 
leadership and “had considerable nui- 
sance value.” Like other organizations 
of that period, it found in national- 
ism and the struggle for independence 
potent grounds for agitation. Early in 
1951, however, British authorities made 
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a 4:00 a.m. call at Cibelli’s residence and 
“advised” him and four of his lieutenants 
to take a ship that morning for Italy— 
advice which they promptly followed. 
After his departure the student organiza- 
tion which he had sponsored collapsed 
and little more was heard of it. It was 
primarily an Italian organization, not an 
Arab one, and Italian influence was on 
the wane after the war. Particularly 
after independence was achieved, in 
December of the same year, there was 
no occasion for further nationalistic agi- 
tation. 

Members of the staff of the American 
consulate at Tripoli as well as a teacher 
in the technical school there agreed that 
there was little Communist influence in 
the schools now, although there was 
some anti-American sentiment and con- 
siderable sympathy for Egyptian stu- 
dents in their anti-British demonstra- 
tions. 

“The greatest problem here today with 
the country’s newly granted independ- 
ence,” said a member of the staff of the 
consulate to the writer, “is to find 
enough trained leaders for the neces- 
sary administrative positions in the gov- 
ernment. There are only fourteen Arabs 
in the entire country who have been 
to college. Literacy is only 2 percent 
among the Arab population. Most of 
those in government positions of lead- 
ership and responsibility today were 
only departmental clerks a year and a 
half ago. British advisers remain in 
most of the departments, but the Arabs 
appear to take satisfaction frequently in 
ignoring their advice. If there is a 
breakdown in government or conditions 
get too bad, it is possible the Com- 
munists might try to take over. At 
present they have been outlawed as an 
organization. I should say that now 
they are keeping under cover, circulat- 
ing their literature, and gently probing 
for possible soft spots and favorable 
openings. Recently a leading Greek 
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Communist was found in Tripoli and 
sent home by the police. Much Com- 
munist literature is coming in from 
Rome, Vienna, and Prague. One mailin 
of such literature was evidently sent to 
every address in the telephone directory. 
Two Communist newspapers have re- 
cently been banned by the government.” 
Tunisia 

From the western border of Libya to 
the Atlantic Ocean, across Tunisia, Al- 
geria, and Morocco, French influence 
is dominant. Communism is legal in 
France, in fact 26 percent of the votes 
in the last national election were for 
Communist candidates. Following the 
pattern of the mother country, com- 
munism has not been outlawed in the 
French-controlled territories of Tunisia 
and Algeria although it has been in 
Morocco. 

But while the Communist party is 
legal in Tunisia, in practice its activities 
have been hampered in many ways 
by the government. L’Humanitie, the 
Communist party’s official newspaper 
published in Paris, is not allowed to 
circulate in Tunisia. A local Commu- 
nist paper has been suppressed. It 
is difficult to secure permits for public 
meetings or demonstrations. National- 
istic sentiment is strong and is getting 
stronger. There may be some Commv- 
nist infiltration into the nationalist or- 
ganizations although nationalistic lead- 
ers have formally repudiated Communist 
backing. 

After World War II, Communists es- 
tablished a number of organizations in 
Tunisia with seemingly nonpolitical ob- 
jectives. They included youth groups, 
cultural societies, peace groups, women's 
organizations, and social service groups. 
But most of them did not flourish; they 
seemed to lack driving power, and none 
of them is active today. 

The most active Communist influence, 
at least in the city of Tunis, appears to 
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be the vigorous Communist cell organ- 
ized by teachers of the Lycée Carnot, 
the leading secondary school of Tunis. 
(There is no university in Tunis. Grad- 
uates of the lycées who wish further 
education go to France for it, princi- 
pally to the Universities of Bordeaux 
and Paris.) This school has some 3,000 
students (all boys) and 110 teachers. 
It was impossible to learn the actual 
or even approximate number of Com- 
munists in the teachers’ cell. Probably 
there are cells among the students also. 

At the United States consulate the 
writer was shown a letter addressed to 
“Monsieur L’Ambassadeur des Etats 
Unis 4 Tunis” (although the United 
States has no embassy or ambassador in 
Tunisia), signed by the “Communist 
Cell of the Teachers of Lycée Carnot.” 
It was a vigorous protest against the 
death sentence on the atomic spies Julius 
and Ethel Rosenberg. 

The most important and influential 
activity of this Communist cell, how- 
ever, seems to be its sponsorship of the 
“Université Nouvelle”—a lecture founda- 
tion which holds frequent meetings at 
which outstanding Communist leaders 
are secured as speakers. As many as 
500 students at a time attend these lec- 
tures. Most of them are French, but 
a considerable number of Arabs are also 
regular attendants. A speaker who had 
recently visited Red China reported in 
glowing terms the wonderful develop- 
ments in New China and was greeted 
with loud applause. Carefully planted 
questions have added to the effectiveness 
of the meetings. 

The Communist movement is gaining 
momentum among the students, accord- 
ing to a member of the United States 
consular staff. The number of Com- 
munist students has doubled within a 
year, he says. A special Communist 
Moslem Women’s League has been or- 
ganized and has an enthusiastic and 
growing membership. Much student 
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literature is being distributed, especially 
that originating with the International 
Federation of Students at Prague. 


Algeria 


Unlike Tunisia and Morocco which 
legally are French protectorates, Al- 
geria (sometimes spoken of as “The 
brightest jewel in the French Empire”— 
and rightly so) is an integral part of 
the French Union. Regularly its sepa- 
rate French and Arab electoral groups 
choose their representatives to the 
French National Assembly at Paris. The 
French population constitutes about 
one-eighth of the total. Economic con- 
ditions are excellent among the French. 
Most of them are businessmen and land- 
owners. There is no peasant class. 
There is, therefore, far less appeal of 
communism in Algiers than in Paris or 
Marseilles. 

The University of Algiers, located at 
Algiers, a modern French city of a half- 
million people, is administered as one 
of the seventeen French universities, 
all controlled from Paris. It is given 
credit for being one of the most pro- 
gressive and promising of the entire 
group. Its Institute of Higher Islamic 
Studies is making a strong bid for Mus- 
lim students, too many of whom still 
turn their faces eastward toward al- 
Azhar in Cairo for training and for 
knowledge of their cultural inheritance. 
Only a small proportion of the 5,000 
students is Muslim, but the number is 
growing. 

The university was closed for the 
Easter holidays during our visit in 
Algiers. We were unable to find by 
inquiry any positive evidence of Com- 
munist activity in it, either on the part 
of professors or students. One member 
of our consular staff thought there “prob- 
ably” were Communist cells among the 
students, but he had been able to secure 
no evidence of their activity. He thought 
they were not “terribly active.” One 
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Communist professor was arrested last 
fall and fined for subversive writing. He 
was a member, however, of the staff of 
one of the lycées in Algiers. 

A local Communist paper is published, 
the Alger Republicain, which circulates 
freely among professors and other in- 
tellectuals. 


French Morocco 


French Morocco, Spanish Morocco, 
and Tangier, with a total population of 
approximately 10,000,000, are nominally 
ruled by the Sultan of Morocco, who 
resides at Rabat in French Morocco. 
Actually, however, the control of the 
French section, which has 85 percent of 
the total population, is in the hands of 
France. The majority of the population 
are Berbers, among whom the desire for 
independence is not strong. The mili- 
tant Istiqlal, or Independence, party has 
its chief strength in the cities among the 
Arab population, chiefly in Casablanca 
and Meknés. 

It was this party that was primarily 
responsible for the bloody riots of the 
first week in December 1952 at Casa- 
blanca, when an unknown number but 
at least fifty Arabs lost their lives and 
many times that number were injured. 
The French authorities cracked down 
promptly and vigorously. Some forty 
of the Istiqlal leaders are now in prison 
in the southern Moroccan desert, and 
conditions were very quiet when we 
were in Morocco. 

The Istiqlal party, however, was 
joined in the provocation of the Casa- 
blanca riots by Communist leaders from 
France. On December 11, twelve of the 
Communist leaders were deported to 
France where, according to a statement 
by General Augustin Guillaume, French 
Resident-General in Morocco, they will 
be tried for their part in inciting the 
riots. Earlier, so we were informed, 
some fifty Communists had been rounded 
up and sent back to France although 
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with no specific charges preferred 
against them. Communism is not pop- 
ular in Morocco today! 

American consular officials at Rabat 
(the capital) and Casablanca (the larg- 
est city) said that they had no knowl- 
edge of significant Communist influence 
in the schools of the protectorate. They 
thought it possible that some Commu- 
nist cells were operating in some of the 
schools, but they had no positive evi- 
dence of them. A few teachers and 
some students were involved in the 
December riots. 

There is no European university. At 
Fez is Qarawigin University, a Muslim 
institution somewhat like al-Azhar Uni- 
versity in Cairo,* which stands high in 
the Muslim world, but obviously it has 
little sympathy with Communist philos- 
ophy and ideas. 

The French official attitude is so much 
more repressive in Morocco than in 
Tunisia that it would be impossible for 
school Communist cells to operate 
openly as they do in Tunis. L’Human- 
itie is not permitted to circulate in 
French Morocco. Some Communist lit- 
erature is coming in, but most of it is 
intercepted by the French postal author- 
ities. 

In Morocco the United States has no 
less than five large air bases as further 
outposts of international security against 
Communist aggression. We had the op- 
portunity to see four of these. 


Spanish Morocco 


There are no educational institutions 
of university level in Spanish Morocco. 
At the capital, Tetuan, there are primary 


and secondary schools for Moroccan | 


youth, operated by the government, and 
a School of the Moorish Arts. There are 
also one or two church schools and a 
private one organized by French citizens 


‘For a description of al-Azhar see The Educa- 
tional Record, XXXIV (July 1953), 190-91. 
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for their own children. There are no 
American residents in Spanish Morocco 
and no American consulate at Tetudn. 
The American Legation at Tangier has 
responsibility for any American interests. 

A member of the Legation staff who 
has visited the schools in Spanish Mo- 
rocco and who endeavors to keep in 
touch with their activities stated to the 
writer that to the best of his knowledge 
there was no evidence of Communist 
activity or influence in any of the schools. 


Tangier 


The government of the international 
zone which includes the city of Tangier 
(total estimated population 155,000) is 
unique in that it is in the hands of the 
eight heads of diplomatic or consular 
missions maintained by foreign govern- 
ments in this extreme northwest corner 
of Africa. It is also unique in its school 
system, or rather lack of it. No schools 
of any type are operated by the inter- 
national government. French, Spanish, 
Italian, and Jewish groups operate their 
own schools. There are several typical 
Koranic schools. Americans have organ- 
ized a school primarily for Arab children, 
which now has an attendance of about 
120 pupils of both sexes, including a 
few American children. There are only 
about 250 Americans in Tangier, half of 
them government officials. It is hoped 
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that eventually the American school will 
grow into an American university for 
Northwest Africa, similar to American 
University in Beirut and American Uni- 
versity in Cairo, but at present it is only 
of primary school level. 

Three officials of the American Lega- 
tion at Tangier with whom we talked 
said they had secured no overt evidence 
of Communist influence in any of these 
privately operated schools. Tangier also 
had its nationalist riots (in March 1952) 
in which one European and a dozen 
Arabs were killed and perhaps fifty 
injured. These were not primarily Com- 
munist-inspired but they may have been 
joined by some of the adult Communists 
in Tangier. 

In general, with the exception of 
Tunisia, Communist influence in the 
schools of North Africa appears to be 
not a strong or threatening factor at the 
present time. There is considerable na- 
tionalist sentiment in these half-dozen 
territories, particularly in the cities from 
Tunis west to Casablanca, and Com- 
munists are not slow to exploit this senti- 
ment when they can. But under the 
strong military regimes in most of these 
territories, the “troubled waters” of 
North Africa seem to be rather quiescent 
at present, and piscatorial prospects, par- 
ticularly in the schools, not especially 
favorable. 
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WALTER V. 


ANGUAGES have been taught so long 
and intensively in this and other 
lands that it does seem the world should 
by now have achieved a method of 
teaching them so perfect that no further 
discussion of the subject should be nec- 
essary. Systems with claims to superi- 
ority have come and gone, sometimes 
with the ease of Cheshire cats. After 
widespread adoption, however, they 
served only to prove that ideal methods 
are much easier to imagine than to 
achieve. Despite the superior methods, 
textbooks, and audio-visual aids now 
available or yet to be devised, I am cer- 
tain that teachers will continue to ex- 
perience occasions when they think it 
would be easier just to get away from 
it all and become bird-loving mystics. 
We can be the most wonderful teachers 
in the world and still marvel at the way 
God protects the ignorance of our stu- 
dents. 

In keeping with this view I shall not 
attempt to envision an ideal program 
under the caption ne plus ultra. The im- 
provement of instruction does not con- 
sist in building “a stairway to the stars,” 
but in using time-tested ideals as cri- 
teria for keeping learning programs ef- 
fectively in tune with the needs and 
resources of our time. Such a modest 
ambition is, perhaps, the better part of 
wisdom. After all, the millenium is not 
imminent; today’s young people are. 

Nevertheless, there is something ir- 
resistible about dreaming of a system 
so perfect that nobody will ever have 
to use his head. For this reason, the 
advice once given by a grandfather to a 
group of marriageable young ladies is 
probably applicable here. Asked how 
best to find the ideal man, he simply 
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replied, “Never go looking for the ideal 
man, my dears; a husband is a lot easier 
to find.” 

Upon reviewing the history of such 
systems of language teaching as those 
devised by Aelius Donatus in the fourth 
century, by Roger Ascham and William 
Lily in the sixteenth, by John Amos 
Comenius in the seventeenth, and in 
more recent times by Berlitz, Harold 
Palmer, Michael West, and others, I 
noted that they were developed in re- 
sponse to new needs not adequately 
served by previous methods. The Ars 
Minor of Aelius Donatus, for example, 
set the standard for teaching Latin at the 
level of higher education from a.p. 400 
to av. 1400—a period of a thousand 
years. It was replaced by textbooks de- 
manding different methods when the 
results of the instruction led professors 
to wonder why they were not securing 
the outcomes that previous generations 
had apparently achieved without diff- 
culty. They then realized that serious 
changes had taken place during the 
thousand years since Donatus produced 
his famous Ars Minor. Among the 
changes were these: 

First, the students entering the uni- 
versities no longer spoke Latin as their 
mother tongue. French, Spanish, Italian, 
German, and Portuguese had come into 
being as separate languages. Many pro- 
fessors realized that a system of teach- 
ing intended for people who merely 
wanted to prevent their Latin from 
becoming too “vulgar” could not be ex- 
pected to yield the same results with 
people who were beginning a new lan- 
guage from scratch. As the German 
poet-philosopher, Heinrich Heine, once 
remarked, “The Romans would never 
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have had time to conquer the world if 
they had had to learn Latin first.” 

Second, during the course of a thou- 
sand years a new type of student began 
to enroll in the universities. By 1500 
his kind had multiplied in both number 
and influence to the point where it could 
no longer be disregarded. This was the 
type of student who, enriched by the 
profitable commerce following the Cru- 
sades, and by the rediscovery of ancient 
wisdom, was as much interested in the 
affairs of this world as in those of the 
next. His objective was often to become 
a scholarly Christian gentleman—a kind 
of philanthropic “man of distinction’— 
rather than a cleric or member of a re- 
ligious order. 

In response to this secular interest the 
aim of the liberal arts was broadened to 
include not just the “divinities,” but also 
the “humanities.” Greek was reintro- 
duced as a key to the Age of Pericles, 
and Latin authors, like Vergil, once con- 
demned for being too secular, were in- 
corporated in the foreign language cur- 
riculum. In a word, a body of knowl- 
edge and a methodology once consid- 
ered good came to be regarded as inade- 
quate, and by many so bad as to cause 
them to break with the old order of 
things and to establish schools of their 
own. 

I have alluded to the historical back- 
ground of second-language teaching, 
partly because it provides clues to the 
improvement of instruction in this field, 
and partly because the unsettled times 
in which we live are in some ways very 
similar to the disturbed centuries of the 
Renaissance, Reformation, and Counter- 
Reformation. Within the lifetime of 
many people still living men have 
learned to project their voices around 
the world, to build ships that sail on 
clouds, and to reduce distance to a mat- 
ter of time. We ourselves have witnessed 
the birth of a greater change than any 
witnessed during the past one thousand 
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years—the day that the power of the 
sun fell into the hands of man. 

In such times it is futile to expect that 
what served well in 1890 or even 1945 
will be equally good in 1953 or 1975. 
All we can do is devise learning pro- 
grams appropriate to the needs and re- 
sources of our day, and flexible enough 
to allow of ready adaptation to varying 
circumstances. In changing our means 
we must not abolish our ends, much 
less the ideals that they serve. Ideals, 
like stars, are necessary as points of ref- 
erence if progress is not to lack meaning 
for lack of direction. No generation be- 
fore us was ever able to do more than 
broaden, bank, resurface, or reroute the 
highways which led to the destinations 
envisioned in its way of life. 

Among the social and technological 
changes that are having as effective an 
influence upon college instruction in the 
languages as any changes witnessed dur- 
ing the Renaissance, three deserve at- 
tention: 

First is the increase in the number 
of students whose interest in a college 
education is much less favorable to the 
liberal arts and humanities than to the 
strictly vocational or professional studies. 
In many colleges and universities their 
number now forms a dominating ma- 
jority. Too often their passion is for 
the higher earning rather than for the 
higher learning. The general education 
movement, christened in the Harvard 
Report, is but one symptom of a growing 
awareness of the danger of making men 
so narrowly educated that they may be 
the more broadly ignorant. This move- 
ment is open to direction in favor of 
the study of other peoples and their cul- 
tures and, therefore, deserves the active 
support of all language departments. 
Our role here must not be that of by- 
standers waiting to see what will hap- 
pen, but of participants eager to see 
that the right things happen. As edu- 
cators whose rooting is in the liberal 
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arts and humanities, we must use what 
time and energy we have, not in arguing 
with real or imaginary enemies, but in 
consolidating the support of our friends 
and, like missionaries, making new ones. 

Second among these changes is the 
increase in facilities for rapid communi- 
cation of the spoken word and for per- 
sonal contacts by means of high-speed 
air travel. Technological developments 
here have already left their impress in 
a revival of the aural-oral objectives in 
modern language teaching at all levels 
of schooling. It is safe to predict that 
henceforth no language department will 
be able to satisfy any large number of 
students unless it includes at least a 
modicum of ability to understand and 
speak a second language among its top- 
priority objectives. The danger lies in 
emphasizing the oral skills so exclusively 
at any level that other objectives are 
achieved only incidentally, if at all. 
Reading and writing are necessary skills, 
too, and, if taught in proper correlation 
rather than in isolation, can effectively 
reinforce the ability to use and recall 
the spoken language. It is not true that 
the development of ability to understand 
and speak simultaneously develops abil- 
ity to read or write. We simply cannot 
rely on a little fairy called “transfer of 
training” to take over where we leave 
off. 

Nor is it necessary for anyone to re- 
main completely illiterate until his pro- 
nunciation begins to sound like that of 
a native. Such assumptions have been 
based more on opinion than on demon- 
strable fact. As a guiding principle and 
irreducible minimum from the first week 
of language instruction to the last, I 
urge that students learn to read and 
write everything that they can say. Im- 
provement in college instruction in world 
languages, therefore, depends upon find- 
ing more effective means for developing 
the various communication skills simul- 
taneously in such a way that they will 
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reinforce rather than frustrate each 
other. 

The third change is the development 
of convenient facilities for recording the 
spoken word and for reproducing it al- 
most instantaneously. As a result, sound 
films and transcriptions have already be- 
come available in such large numbers 
that discrimination in their selection is 
not only possible, but imperative. Be- 
cause the phonograph and moving pic- 
ture had their origin not in education, 
but in entertainment, the tendency to 
use them only as supplementary aids is 
still widespread. It is doubtful, for ex- 
ample, that a sound film has made its full 
contribution to language learning until 
the students can, in relays, take turns 
supplying successive parts of the dia- 
logue or commentary themselves when 
the film is run silently. This presupposes 
that they have copies of the script avail- 
able as a kind of libretto for study be- 
fore the film is run, for reference during 
two or more showings, and for guidance 
in preparing their own parts of the com- 
mentary when the film is run silently. 

If the script includes a basic mini- 
mum vocabulary for mastery, a set of 
leading questions for practice in conver- 
sation, and a readily scorable review 
test, the integration of the various com- 
munication skills in a unified setting is 
possible. One or two showings of a film 
are doubtless of some value as ear-train- 
ing apart from the cultural or interest 
value of the subject treated. It is ques- 
tionable, however, if looking and listen- 
ing alone are more than 5 or 10 percent 
effective in promoting ability actually 
to speak another tongue. The improve- 
ment of language teaching, therefore, 
depends in considerable part upon the 
development of more efficient methods 
of using the resources of the sound film, 
phonograph, and recording machine, not 
just as supplementary aids, but as in- 
tegral parts of the learning program. 

In meeting the needs created by the 
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social and technological developments of 
the last fifty years, we are fortunately 
not confronted with the necessity of 
groping for solutions in the dark. The 
experience of past decades is recorded in 
the many investigations and experiments 
that have been conducted in this country 
and abroad, often at great expense and 
often with thousands of students. The 
Classical Investigation, the Modern For- 
eign Language Study, the Stanford Lan- 
guage Arts Investigation, and the more 
recent Investigation of Second Language 
Teaching include only the better-known 
reports." To these must be added the 
many theses and research articles report- 
ing local experiments with aptitude test- 
ing, placement testing, use of native in- 
formants, grammar versus reading meth- 
ods, and the like. Fortunately, the best 
of these are all conveniently summarized 
in the various volumes of Coleman and 
Fife’s Analytical Bibliography of Mod- 
ern Foreign Language Teaching, Mon- 
roe’s Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search, and in Buros’ Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbooks.” 

If progress implies profiting from ex- 

*a) American Classical League, Advisory 
Committee, General Report (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1924), 305 pp. 

b) Robert Herndon Fife, A Summary of 
Reports on the Modern Foreign Languages 
with an Index to the Reports (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1931), 261 pp. 

c) Walter V. Kaulfers, Grayson N. Kefauver, 
and Holland D. Roberts, eds., Foreign Lan- 
guages and Cultures in American Education, 
Reports of the Stanford Language Arts Investi- 


gation (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1942), 405 pp. 


d) Frederick B. Agard and Harold B. Dun- 
kel, An Investigation of Second ‘ Language 
Teaching (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1948), 344 pp. 

*a) An Analytical Bibliography of Modern 
Language Teaching, 3 vols. Algernon Cole- 
man, ed., 1927-32 and 1932-37 vols. (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press); Robert 
Herndon Fife, ed., 1937-42 vol. (New York: 
King’s Crown Press, Columbia University). 

b) Walter S. Monroe, ed., Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research (1941 and 1950 eds.; 
New York: Macmillan Co.). 
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perience and not just taking problems 
off one hook to hang them on another, 
then second-language teaching can be 
improved to the extent that we can go 
forward from where others left off. With 
this thought in mind, I am taking the 
liberty of raising four questions to which 
the accumulated research of the past 
half-century affords better answers than 
unsupported personal opinion. 

1. Does the use of guidance-place- 
ment tests serve to improve second- 
language teaching as measured by test 
scores and grades made by students? 
Although success in language courses 
cannot be foretold accurately from scores 
made on aptitude tests, progress in a 
language already begun can be greatly 
motivated by the discriminating use of 
guidance-placement examinations. The 
findings reported by the University of 
Wisconsin from a twenty-year experi- 
ment involving 12,450 students of French 
and Spanish show that their use not only 
stimulates achievement, but also reduces 
the percentage of failures and dropouts.* 
At the University of Wisconsin students 
were given credit not only for courses 
skipped, but also for the repetition of 
work done too long ago to be readily 
usable in competition with students who 
had completed a basic course only a 
week or two before. The use of guid- 
ance-placement tests enabled 52 percent 
of the students to achieve the traditional 
departmental standards with an average 
saving of 10 credits in elementary and 
intermediate courses. These they were 
free to apply either to work in other 
fields or to more advanced courses in 
the languages themselves. 





c) Oscar K. Buros, Mental Measurements 
Yearbooks (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers 
University Press). 

*Ethel A. Schenck, Studies of Testing and 
Teaching in Modern Foreign Languages, Grad- 
uate Research Committee, University of Wis- 
consin (Madison, Wis.: Demar Publications, 
1952), 72 pp. 
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As a method of accommodating stu- 
dents of varying learning abilities as well 
as those transferring from high schools 
and other colleges, the use of guidance- 
placement tests deserves serious con- 
sideration. If uniformity of time-serving 
could ever achieve uniform results, 
schools would long ago have achieved a 
method of converting every student into 
a standard brand of canned goods. De- 
spite the demonstrated futility of this 
aim Ben D. Wood’s famous remark still 
holds true in some localities: “There are 
just two places in life where time-serving 
is so important. One is the jail, the other 
is the school.” The exceptional student 
surely does not deserve to be the un- 
derprivileged student in any course. 

2. Do intensive courses yield better 
results than conventional courses? The 
evidence shows only that it is possible to 
telescope a two- or three-year course 
into a few months of full-time, concen- 
trated training. LEquated in terms of 
number of contact hours with the lan- 
guage, intensive courses yield no gains 
over conventional programs in which 
similar objectives are stressed.* So far 
no evidence is available to show whether 
intensively trained students forget what 
they learn as fast as they learned it, or 
retain their skills as well as, or better 
than, the products of conventional 
courses. 

However, most colleges now enroll 
a sizable percentage of students who 
wish to attain a reasonable proficiency 
in a second language within a concen- 
trated period. The introduction of in- 
tensive programs, therefore, is desirable 
wherever enrollments are large enough 
to sustain them. In small colleges the 
use of guidance-placement tests in be- 
ginning and intermediate classes should 
partially answer this need by enabling 
gifted or especially interested students 
to progress at their own speed. 

3. Does the employment of foreign- 


“Agard and Dunkel, op. cit., pp. 287-96; 
Schenck, op. cit., pp. 48-44, 46. 
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born informants or drillmasters improve 
second-language teaching? To date, 
every objective study based on achieve- 
ment test scores has shown that, other 
things such as class size and ability of 
students being equal, students taught 
by American-born and American-trained 
instructors make higher averages than 
students taught by individuals who 
learned the language from childhood 
abroad. In the absence of data to the 
contrary I would be inclined to suspect 
that the same situation holds for foreign- 
born informants if they have had little 
teaching experience and little back- 
ground for predicting the exact difficul- 
ties that their native tongue is likely to 
present to others. In the absence of such 
foresight, standards tend to be set either 
too discouragingly high or too indul- 
gently low. In such cases, too, a teacher 
is always in danger of having to spend as 
much time unraveling snarled subject- 
matter lines as in preventing them. In 
the light of the evidence, the unique 
qualifications of nonnative instructors 
are probably best reserved for upper- 
division and graduate students. 
Because any extensive use of inform- 
ants involves a considerable expense, | 
have taken time to observe the system 
in operation in several institutions. In 
each case the range in ability to provide 
effective and profitable practice sessions 
ranged from superior to poor. In some 
cases the work was only 10 percent ef- 
ficient compared with what might have 
been achieved. Most common among 
the causes of inefficiency was the ten- 
dency among the informants to ask all 
the questions and, therefore, to receive 
almost all the active practice in speak- 
ing. Although hearing a native talk is 
always good ear-training, recordings and 
sound films can now provide this prac- 


* George A. Rice, “An Analysis of the Class- 
room Practices of 210 Teachers of Modern For- 
eign Languages,” California Quarterly of Sec- 
ondary Education, II (1927), 283-89; see also 
Schenck, op. cit., p. 25. 
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tice in such variety and amount that a 
special informant is hardly required 
every hour. Unless drillmasters are 
skillful in refereeing practice among stu- 
dents conceived as members of a team, 
conversational sessions seldom achieve 
their potential values. 

The best performance was one in 
which the students asked questions of 
each other on a prepared topic of some 
informative interest. Here the group 
leader confined his participation to pre- 
siding over the discussion. Then during 
a part of the session especially set aside 
for it, he provided the group with spe- 
cialized practice on those aspects of 
pronunciation and usage of which, judg- 
ing from their difficulties, they were then 
in greatest immediate need. 

Although every student should have 
the opportunity to try out his new lan- 
guage on native speakers from time to 
time, an occasional visitor of whom the 
class can ask questions prepared in ad- 
vance usually serves this purpose satis- 
factorily. When the budget requires 
that a choice be made between the em- 
ployment of extra informants and the 
purchase of special equipment in the 
way of transcriptions, sound films, re- 
cording machines, or listening booths, 
the latter probably represent the best 
long-range investment. It would, of 
course, be nice to have both. This rec- 
ommendation suggests the fourth ques- 
tion: 

4. Do audio-visual aids promote lan- 
guage learning? Although I have never 
met the man who could not learn a sec- 
ond language exclusively from recorded 
language courses were he really deter- 
mined to do so, at the same time I have 
yet to meet the man who actually has. 
The testimony of teachers who have 
made extensive use of sound films, talk- 
ing filmstrips, and play-back machines, 
however, is almost unanimous in its 
praise of these resources. Inasmuch as 
all are instruments, it is natural that 
many of the outcomes will always de- 
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pend upon the discretion with which 
they are played. 

A possibility now available to most 
schools is that of making recordings 
tailored to fit the needs of special groups, 
and of developing resource libraries of 
these. A second possibility is that of 
enabling students to record their own 
speech and to compare it objectively 
with the language as spoken on the mas- 
ter tape or disk. The danger to avoid is 
the overuse of straight repetition of re- 
corded sounds as a means of language 
learning long after the basic essentials 
of pronunciation have been acquired. 
Listen-and-repeat can become a very 
wearisome task in a very short time. 
Every method has a saturation point and 
point of diminishing returns. To go 
beyond both is to pass the point of no 
return. Moreover, it is unwise to make 
ventriloquist dummies of students con- 
stantly, for ventriloquist dummies sim- 
ply cannot perform except in the imme- 
diate presence of a master voice. As 
soon as a passable degree of facility in 
pronunciation has been achieved, re- 
cordings requiring more active partici- 
pation than straight parroting are desir- 
able. For practice sessions it is possible 
to construct practice records with silent 
spaces just long enough for a fairly fluent 
response. On the tape or disk can be a 
list of twenty or more carefully selected 
statements which the student is to re- 
phrase in a different person or tense 
within the time allowed. For example, 
the recording may contain a list of such 
statements as “I am going home—Je vais 
chez moi,” with directions such as the 
following: 


a) Reply, changing the entire list to the 
past tense. 
For example: I went home—Je suis 
allé(e) chez moi 
or (Yo) fui a casa. 
Ich bin nach Hause 


gegangen. 
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b) Reply changing the entire list to the 
we-form or first person plural. 
For example: We are going home— 
Nous allons chez 
nous. 


or Vamos a casa. 
Wir gehen nach Hause. 


c) Reply changing the entire list to the 
negative. 
For example: I'm not going home— 
Je ne vais pas chez 
moi. 
or (Yo) no voy a casa. 
Ich gehe nicht nach 
Hause. 
d) Reply giving the question to which each 
statement could be the answer. 
For example: Are you going home?— 
Allez-vous chez vous? 
or i Va usted a casa? 
Gehen Sie nach Hause? 


The possibilities for providing oral 
practice on structure and usage by 
means of transposition records are ob- 
viously little short of infinite. Moreover, 
a single practice disk can serve many 
students at different stages of develop- 
ment. When a candidate is ready to 
demonstrate his mastery of a unit, he can 
record his answers on a second tape. 
The latter can then be sampled by the 
instructor at his convenience and evalu- 
ated in much the same way as a written 
assignment or test. 

The opportunities for providing oral 
practice on the mechanics of grammar 
and usage are just beginning to be capi- 
talized. To date, only a few institutions 
like Cornell and Purdue* have been able 
to secure facilities for making conven- 
ient and extensive use of audio-visual 
aids in providing highly personalized 
practice simultaneously to groups of 
fifteen to twenty students. Fortunately, 


*Elton Hocking, “The Power of Babel,” 
Educational Screen, December 1951; “Purdue 
University Opens New Electronic Language 
Laboratory,” Audio Record, VIII (January 
1952), 3. 
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the cost of such facilities is not beyond 
the reach of colleges with enrollments 
large enough to justify them. This is 
especially true if the work of installation 
can be done by the institution’s own 
engineers and maintenance staff. 

Although the resources of modern 
technology can be a great boon, I trust 
that the language arts will never allow 
themselves to become so concerned with 
skills conceived in narrowly defined 
terms, like typewriting or shorthand, as 
to forget that their true home is in the 
humanities. Here skills are just means 
to ends, and grow in terms of the ends 
that they serve. To prevent means from 
becoming anything else, I urge that we 
always bear in mind the humanizing, 
character- and personality-building ob- 
jectives that the study of other lan- 
guages, peoples, and cultures has tra- 
ditionally striven to attain. Let the 
skills be sharpened from the start on 
content and activities that embody the 
spirit of the humanities—that add some- 
thing to the student’s mental stature be- 
yond the fact that foreign people have 
different words from ours for the same 
things. For this purpose it is not neces- 
sary to choose content so full of dull 
excellence that it is “as sedate and un- 
romantic as a registered cow.” Neither 
is it necessary to deal in fluff with little 
more educative value than a_ good 
meringue. 

Specifically, I suggest the adoption of 
an educative unifying theme for every 
semester, including the first, even in 
intensive programs. Such a theme as 
“Who are the Spanish-speaking people 
of the world and what are they like?” 
or “How are we and the world’s French- 
speaking people mutually interdepend- 
ent?” can serve as a guide for the selec- 
tion of relevant reading materials, topics 
for practice in conversation, recordings, 
sound films, visiting speakers, and ex- 
cursions even in elementary courses. 
Without a unifying theme to provide a 
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criterion for what to include and what 
to leave out, it is seldom possible to 
achieve a good language program. The 
best that can be expected in such cases 
is a program with good things in it. 
Sharpening the skills on content that 
broadens the student’s understanding of 
the world beyond just supplying new 
labels for what he already knows is al- 
most indispensable if a high level of in- 
terest is to be maintained after the 
novelty of the language and the pleasure 
of being able to say a few things in it 
have worn thin. It is desirable also if 
for lack of purpose or direction, the 
course is not to remain too long on the 
level of such cosmic kiddie-car truths 
as “Cats drink milk” and “Pencils write.” 
Helping people find something inter- 
esting and worth while to say, and then 
creating situations that will give them 
practice as well as satisfaction in saying 
it, is a responsibility that no teacher of 
languages can safely disregard. Other- 
wise, the situation described by Agard 
and Dunkel as common to, if not typical 
of, many conversational courses cannot 
easily be avoided. To quote from their 


Investigation of Second Language Teach- 
ing: 


With few exceptions language students 
claim to be more highly motivated by oral- 
aural than by grammar and reading goals. 
Many elect the experimental courses eagerly 
with the purpose of getting a speaking 
knowledge. As the course begins they are 
pleased to find themselves able to say and 
understand the simple phrases of Lesson 
One. By Lesson Five they are convinced 
that if they went to the foreign country 
they could “get by.” But as drill sessions 
succeed each other with relentless regu- 
larity, and as the material becomes more 
and more difficult to assimilate, many begin 
to tire or to lose interest and fail to appl 

themselves to the extent the method de- 
mands to assure continuing success. Their 
home study, in which the necessary over- 
learning could be achieved, is neglected, 
memorization does not keep pace with 
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mimicry, the tempo of drill sessions is 
slowed, and boredom sets in. . 


Such difficulties arise when language 
lacks real content or purpose as com- 
munication. The instructor then soon 
finds himself asking pointless questions 
like the White Queen in Alice in Won- 
derland, or trying to play the role of a 
master of ceremonies on a give-away 
program. 

Conditions of the type described by 
Agard and Dunkel also arise whenever 
the minimum essentials set for uniform 
coverage by an entire class are so de- 
manding that in reality they approxi- 
mate the maximum that anyone can 
cover for a grade of A. When this hap- 
pens, the student has to spend so much 
time checking the invoice and specifica- 
tions that he has little opportunity to 
enjoy the article. After all, we must not 
think only in terms of majors and minors 
in the languages, but also in terms of the 
many students who will not have time 
to go far beyond the intermediate level. 
With this thought in mind, I take the 
liberty of making nine recommendations. 
Fortunately, since most of them are al- 
ready in effect in many places, no one 
adopting them need fear that he is com- 
mitting a crime of lése pédagogie or 
starting to live in academic sin. 

First, | recommend that minimum es- 
sentials be set within the comfortable 
reach of all but the very lowest 5 percent 
of students as determined by actual at- 
tainment over the years on departmental 
examinations. This arrangement allows 
for students who are exceptionally hard 
of learning, and for the type that will 
walk a mile for a Camel, but not for a 
book. 

Second, I recommend that able stu- 
dents be encouraged to advance as rap- 
idly as possible on the basis of periodic 
guidance-placement tests and personal 
counseling. To them a self-instructional 


* Agard and Dunkel, op. cit., p. 292. 
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basic textbook with self-testing mastery- 
unit exercises would be exceedingly use- 
ful. 

Third, I recommend that the readily 
attainable minimum be supplemented 
and enriched by varied types of reading 
materials and activities requiring the use 
of the language as a means of intelligent 
communication. During the 1930's the 
University of Chicago demonstrated that 
after only ten weeks of background work 
most beginners were able to start read- 
ing graded books of their choice in 
fields as far apart as astronomy and the 
history of music. The same possibility 
was demonstrated by the foreign lan- 
guage department of New College, Co- 
lumbia University.’ Instead of reading, 
one student might prefer to conduct a 
kind of public-opinion poll on a topic 
of interest by writing to correspondents 
abroad. Another might wish to try his 
hand at translating new poems or songs 
that have become popular in France, 
Spain, Germany, Italy, or Latin America. 
The possibilities for differentiation at the 
elementary and intermediate levels need 
not be limited to reading, nor exclusively 
to belles lettres.° Let us give up the 
notion that good teaching can ever be 
done with the dull precision and passion 
for uniformity of a man punching rivets 
in an assembly line. Let us dismiss, also, 
the notion that good education is neces- 
sarily synonymous with long education 
in which everything different or superior 
is leveled off as carelessly as foam from 
a glass of beer. 

Fourth, I recommend that wherever 
enrollments are too small to justify sep- 
arate advanced classes in all languages, 


8a) Otto F. Bond et al., French Syllabus 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Bookstore). 

b) Peter Sammartino, “Foreign Language 
Work at New College,” The Modern Language 
Journal, XIX (January 1935), 271-77. 

*For descriptions of effective college pro- 
grams, see Walter V. Kaulfers, Modern Lan- 
guages for Modern Schools (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co.), pp. 449-53. 


opportunities to continue language study 
be provided through suitable alterna- 
tives. Individualized reading programs 
developed on a kind of contract plan 
under the guidance of an adviser are 
possible where staff time is available. 
This plan, however, usually rules out 
the pleasure of being able to share with 
others the satisfactions that can come 
from reading. Instead, therefore, an 
offering in world literature or compara- 
tive literature might be sponsored jointly 
by all departments of literature and 
language, English as well as foreign. 
In this course the advanced student 
would receive credit according to the 
language in which his reading is done, 
and have the opportunity of sharing the 
outcomes of his reading with others. 
Although such an offering would nor- 
mally be conducted by one professor, its 
success would require the cooperation 
of all in planning the program and, oc- 
casionally, in evaluating individual work. 

Fifth, 1 recommend that testing pro- 
grams be re-examined in the light of 
the revived aural-oral objectives of mod- 
ern language teaching and of the social- 
cultural aims of the new emphasis on 
area study at the elementary and inter- 
mediate levels. An aim has not at- 
tained the status of an objective at all 
until the outcomes sought in its name 
are measured co-equally with other abil- 
ities. Students soon learn to concen- 
trate on those aspects of the course that 
they know are going to be examined— 
and to neglect the rest. If only reading, 
vocabulary, and grammar are tested— 
and then only through silent pencil- 
paper methods—it is safe to predict that 
ability to make effective use of the 
spoken language, as well as knowledge 
of the people who speak it, will in time 
be acquired only as by-products, if at 
all. 

Ten years ago groups of 50 to 150 
students enrolled in the Army Student 
Training Program at Stanford University 
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were given aural comprehension tests by 
means of standardized recordings in 
Spanish, Italian, Chinese, Japanese, and 
Malay-Polynesian. These examinations 
were statistically as reliable as most 
standardized achievement tests now on 
the market.’® In addition, each student 
was given an individual test of ability to 
speak the language. The measuring- 
stick here was a graded rating scale of 
oral fluency requiring, on the average, 
only five minutes per examinee." This 
scale yielded high correlations between 
the scores given by different examiners 
to the same individuals, and was consid- 
ered a fair measure of performance by 
students and instructors alike. Surely 
what was possible ten years ago should 
be more readily possible, and to a sig- 
nificantly superior degree, today. 

Sixth, I recommend that professors of 
the liberal arts and sciences encourage 
upper-division and graduate students 
to do a part of their reading in a second 
language. Such reading can be pro- 
moted in several ways, but it requires 
the cooperation of language departments 
in helping find relevant books and maga- 
zines, and occasionally in supplying con- 
sulting services to students. The trans- 
lation of a relevant article or chapter into 
English would surely be acceptable in 
lieu of a term paper in many college 
courses. In the years ahead no student 
should expect to receive a bachelor’s or 
master’s degree with honors who has not 
done at least a fourth of his reading as 
a junior or senior in a second language. 
The smaller liberal arts colleges are per- 
haps in a position to move faster in this 
direction than the larger and more im- 
personal state universities. I hope they 
will continue to take full advantage of 

* Luigi Sandri and Walter V. Kaulfers, “An 
Oral-Fluency Rating Scale in Italian,” Italica, 
XXII (September 1945), 133-44. 

“Walter V. Kaulfers, “Wartime Develop- 
ments in Modern Language Achievement Test- 


ing,” The Modern Language Journal, XXVIII 
(February 1944), 136-50. 


all available opportunities to develop, 
not a stereotyped, but a distinctive 
product. 

Our quest, heretofore, has been too 
much in the direction of uniformity with- 
out ever asking whether all this uniform- 
ity will ever amount to much compared 
with the time and effort required to 
achieve it, or whether it will ever lead 
to anything besides conformity. The in- 
telligent use of guidance-placement tests 
should provide all the protection needed 
against chaos without turning any course 
into a pressure cooker or iron lung. 

Seventh, I recommend that depart- 
ments of world languages sponsor study- 
travel trips abroad in keeping with the 
increased opportunities now available 
for the purpose. The Travel-Savings 
Plan in operation at the University of 
Colorado is a significant step in this 
direction.'* The possibility of securing 
travel-study scholarships from organiza- 
tions of business and professional people 
and sponsors of radio contests is greater 
than supposed. Fund-raising activities 
under the auspices of language clubs and 
honor societies—such as plays, dances, 
or concessions at games—have been suc- 
cessful in several colleges. 

Eighth, I recommend that the resolu- 
tion passed by the Central States Modern 
Language Teachers Association in 1949 
be implemented. It urges a differentia- 
tion of courses and requirements as fa- 
vorable to the needs of prospective high 
school teachers as they have traditionally 
been to candidates for the doctorate or 
to prospective college teachers of lan- 
guages. In this connection, I also rec- 
ommend that methods courses include a 
strong unit on teaching languages in the 
lower elementary grades. This promis- 
ing movement cannot go further than the 
available number of qualified teachers. 
Opportunities to conduct language study 

Stuart Cuthbertson, “How Shall We Send 


More Students Abroad?” Hispania, XXXI (Feb- 
ruary 1948), 55-61. 
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clubs for elementary school pupils where 
classes are not yet available can be 
created in many schools. Prospective 
teachers might well be encouraged to 
conduct such activities as part of their 
work in methods classes, or for extra 
credit. 

Finally, since only prospective majors 
and minors are likely to continue lan- 
guage courses beyond the intermediate 
level, I recommend that all lower-divi- 
sion offerings be organized and con- 
ducted in such a way as to leave no 
doubt that they belong to the liberal arts 
and humanities. It is important to note 
that area study is today an integral part 
of the language training program both 
for officers in the armed services and for 
career personnel in the Department of 
State. This was true also of many Army 
Student Training Program classes during 
the Second World War.'* The inclusion 
of area study in these programs recog- 
nizes the fact that language learned 
apart from a knowledge of the people 
who speak it in our day is only half-safe 
in learning to live and work with them 
in a world now so small that hardly any- 
thing today is foreign. It would be para- 
doxical if after two or more semesters 
of language work in college the student 
had to wait to become an officer before 
learning about the country or culture 
that the language represents. As pro- 
fessors we must make certain that those 
who leave us after a year or two know 
more about the people than that they 

*Melva Lind, Modern Language Learning: 
The Intensive Course as Sponsored by the 
United States Army and Implications for the 


Undergraduate Course of Study (Provincetown, 
Mass.: Journal Press), 81 pp. 
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have a most “irregular” past, and that 
even the women have masculine feet! 

Sharpening the skills in reading, writ- 
ing, and speaking on content that throws 
light on other ways of life and on other 
standards of values is a practical means 
not only of motivating elementary and 
intermediate courses, but also of achiev- 
ing some of the objectives of the liberal 
arts that otherwise may be missed en- 
tirely. This implies that the lower- 
division program must allow time not 
just to acquire new skills but to apply 
them in the process. There must be no 
stress on speed to the neglect of need. 
A course begins to secede from the lib- 
eral arts and humanities the moment it 
becomes a competitive “subway race to 
catch the last train to success.” Such 
courses are always in danger of passing 
up far more than they ever catch up 
with. I fear the liberal arts and hu- 
manities will not be with us long if we 
turn them over to the experts in jet pro- 
pulsion. 

Without supplying more than a new 
set of words for a student’s current 
knowledge, ignorance, or biases, lan- 
guage teaching cannot make its full con- 
tribution to the ideals envisioned in the 
humanities. Indeed, as Dean Benjamin 
once indicated, the arts of communi- 
cation are not inevitably arts at all, but 
can become just busywork of tongue 
and brain unless they serve those human 
purposes that lie far above and beyond 
all the arts. In the long run “it is the 
ideals we live by that become the things 
which live because of us,” and through 
them we leave our signature on that little 
fleck of star-dust called the Earth. 
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It Also Happened at Harvard 


Basic Documents Concerning the Cases of Three Faculty Members 
Who Refused To Answer Questions Asked by Congressional 


Investigating Committees 


umerous educational institutions, as 

suggested in the April 1953 issue of 
the EpucaTionaL Recorp, are facing a 
problem involving basic questions of 
academic integrity and national security. 
Three cases at Harvard are here de- 
scribed in terms of original documents, 
as was previously done with the Rutgers 
case. 

In his letter of June 2, 1953, granting 
the permission of Harvard University to 
publish the documents, Provost Paul H. 
Buck said, 

“One aspect of our procedure deserves 
mention. In each case we immediately se- 


cured a full stenographic transcript of the 
testimony. We printed this testimony in 
pamphlet form within twenty-four hours 
and distributed a copy to every member 
of the Faculty. In this way the Faculty 
was fully and promptly informed of the 
situation as it developed. 

“Two committees worked closely together 
through the period. One was a Committee 
of the Corporation composed of Mr. Charles 
A. Coolidge and Mr. William Marbury. The 
other was the Faculty Advisory Committee 
described in the enclosed documents. Eve 
aspect of each case was patiently and thor- 
oughly analysed and discussed.” 


—The Editor 


Excerpt from President’s Report of Harvard University 1951-52 by 
President James Bryant Conant, January 12, 1953 


There is justifiable concern today in 
academic circles about certain malicious 
misrepresentations of the nation’s col- 
leges and universities. But there is 
nothing new in the phenomenon. Mr. 
Lowell in his day had to meet head-on 
demands to “fire” certain faculty mem- 
bers because of what they said as citi- 
zens. For the whole of my term of 
office there have been off and on re- 
curring attacks on Harvard as well as 
other universities. At the moment the 
charges range from that of harboring 
members of the Communist Party to 
teaching economics in such a way as to 
make converts to the political doctrine 
of nationalization of industries or to 
supporting socialistic schemes for health 
insurance. However, I am inclined to 


think the proponents of the ridiculous 
charge that our colleges are subversive 
receive a wider hearing today than at 
any time in recent history. ree 

The attackers make the most 
of the public activities of certain faculty 
members and of the political disagree- 
ments about economics and social na- 
tional policy that have divided this 
nation for twenty years. As to the first, 
we must admit that a few (a very few) 
professors in some universities have 
made foolish public statements as a 
consequence of their earnest desire for 
an immediate peaceful settlement with 
Soviet Russia. To most of us their atti- 
tude has been completely unrealistic 
as to the nature of the global struggle 
with communism. But before anyone 
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condemns the utterances of those who 
have seemed apologists for Russian com- 
munism, let him remember how recently 
we were allies of the Soviet Union and 
also how long it took for many of us to 
become fully aware of the true nature 
of the Communist Party in the United 
States. If there are members of the 
staff of any university who are in fact 
engaged in subversive activities, I hope 
the Government will ferret them out and 
prosecute them. But in so doing, I trust 
it will not create an atmosphere in which 
professors would be afraid to speak 
freely on public issues. Certainly if the 
trustees or administrative officers of a 
university were to engage in any investi- 
gation of a professor's activities as a citi- 
zen, the life of the university would be 
destroyed. Of that I am sure. Outside 
of his classroom a professor speaks and 
acts as a private citizen. What his views 
may be or how wisely or foolishly he 
speaks is no concern of the university 
administration, provided he is not acting 
illegally as determined by due process 
of law. And the phrase “due process” 
can well be underlined in this period of 
tension. 

As I have said on more than one occa- 
sion in the past few years, I would not 
be party to the appointment of a Com- 
munist to any position in a school, col- 
lege, or univ ersity. There are no known 
adherents to the Party on our staff and 

I do not believe there are any disguised 
Sian either. But even if there 
were, the damage that would be done 
to the spirit of this academic community 
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by an investigation by the University 
aimed at finding a crypto- -Communist 
would be far greater than any conceiv- 
able harm such a person might do. 

As to the charges that some profes- 
sors hold unpopular political opinions, 
the answer is, of course, they do. It 
would be a sad day for the United 
States if the tradition of dissent were 
driven out of the universities. For it is 
the freedom to disagree, to quarrel with 
authority on intellectual matters, to think 
otherwise, that has made this nation 
what it is today. Indeed, I would go 
farther and say that our industrial so- 
ciety was pioneered by men who were 
dissenters, who challenged orthodoxy in 
some field and challenged it successfully. 
The global struggle with communism 
turns on this very point. 

As to the balance between orthodoxy 
and unorthodoxy in any faculty which 
deals with controversial subjects, be it 
theology, philosophy, law, _ political 
theory, architecture, or economics, that 
is for each university to determine by 
its own procedures. The independence 
of each college and university would be 
threatened if governmental agencies of 
any sort started inquiries into the nature 
of the instruction that was given. The 
colleges of the United States have noth- 
ing to hide, but their independence as 
corporate scholarly organizations is of 
supreme importance. One need hardly 
argue this point in view of the dramatic 


examples of what occurred under the | 


Nazi and Fascist regimes as well as what 
is now going on in totalitarian nations. 


From the Records of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
January 20, 1953 


The President then spoke of the 
anticipated Congressional investigation 
of Communists and subversives in our 
schools and universities. He said that 


he would like to supplement a state- 
ment he had made at the last meeting 
of the Faculty. He had said then that 
the Corporation was giving continuous 
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It Also Happened at Harvard 


attention to the problems that would 
arise if Congressional committees were 
to call members of the Harvard staff 
before them. This study is still most 
active. He himself, with academic ad- 
ministrators from other institutions, had 
been exploring various joint approaches. 
The Corporation has not established any 
fixed policy on any matters connected 
with the situations that might arise. 
Indeed, the difficulties are great because 
one can envisage such a variety of situa- 
tions. He said that the Corporation 
would establish shortly a procedure by 
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which the Administrative Committee 
which will function in his place will 
be in touch with Faculty opinion. One 
of his many regrets at leaving was the 
complication in this procedure intro- 
duced by his departure. 

He hoped that he was not indulging 
in wishful thinking by saying that he 
believed that the thunder may prove to 
be far worse than the lightning; that 
the storm may pass more quickly and 
with far less damage than some have 


prophesied. 


From the Records of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
February 10, 1953 


The Provost stated that he wished to 
amplify somewhat the remarks made by 
the President at the last meeting of the 
Faculty on the anticipated Congressional 
investigation. 

1. The Corporation is keeping in 
touch with the situation internally and 
externally, and with the assistance of 
counsel. 

2. As to keeping in touch with the 
situation internally, the Corporation is 
extremely anxious to be informed of the 
state of the Faculty opinion. To con- 
tribute to this end the Administrative 
Committee of the University as a presi- 
dential action has appointed a special 
Advisory Committee of the Faculty. The 
committee is composed of Dean Mason, 
Dean Griswold, Professor Hammond, 
Professor Purcell, Professor George B. 
Baker, and the Provost as chairman. 

3. It seems to be agreed by all that 
in the event a member of the Faculty is 


summoned to appear as an individual 
before a Congressional committee to 
give testimony, the University, as such, 
cannot properly provide him with coun- 
sel. The Administrative Committee is 
cognizant of the fact that such an indi- 
vidual may need advice, and advice of 
a legal technical nature. He was very 
happy to announce, therefore, that three 
members of the Law School Faculty had 
volunteered to give advice as lawyers 
to such an individual or individuals who 
may be summoned and who wish to seek 
their advice. These lawyers are acting 
as individuals, and not officially for the 
University or for the Law School. Pro- 
fessor Sutherland is acting as chairman 
of the group. 

4. Finally, he again stated that the 
Corporation through counsel and the 
Administrative Committee of the Uni- 


versity were alertly following develop- 
ments. 
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Memorandum of Announcement of Provost Buck at Faculty 


Meeting, March 3, 1953 


I wish to make a statement in refer- 
ence to the hearings last week of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. 

In his own testimony February 3 
before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, President Conant said in reply 
to a question by Senator Fulbright: 


SENATOR FULBRIGHT: There have not been 
any firings because of procommunism 
that you know of? 


Mr. Conant: No, except in the cases which 
I think, quite properly, men called be- 
fore a committee have refused to testify 
as to whether they were or were not 
members of the Communist Party. 
Personally, I think the trustees were 
right in that case although that is very 
disputable. 


This statement has been widely 
quoted both in and outside the news- 
papers. Universally it has been inaccu- 
rately interpreted to mean that Mr. 
Conant believed there should be a blan- 
ket rule automatically suspending and 
perhaps terminating the appointment of 
faculty members who refused to answer 
questions put to them by a Congres- 
sional committee. As several have said 
quite bluntly, Conant told them what 
to do. Why don’t they do it? 

Some universities have such a rule. 

More universities are considering an- 
nouncing such a rule. 

It is quite clear that if Harvard an- 
nounced such a rule, many more would 
follow the lead. 

It might appear to be an easy solution. 

However, it does not happen to be the 
official policy of this University. 

There will be no blanket rule. 

Each case will be considered on its 
merits. 

Each will receive calm and thorough 
analysis. 


This is a far more difficult policy to 
follow. 

It will be criticized by people from 
both extremes. 

But it will be consistent with justice. 


Upon receipt of the news from Wash- 
ington of the testimony given by Pro- 
fessor Wendell H. Furry, I immediately 
made the following announcement: 


Professor Furry’s reported refusal to an- 
swer certain questions put to him by the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
will be given full and deliberate considera- 
tion by the Harvard University authorities. 


Pursuant to this commitment of a “full 
and deliberate consideration,” I under- 
took to secure a copy of the official tran- 
script of the hearings before the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. | 
studied these over the week end and on 
Monday placed my only copy in the 
hands of the Corporation. The Corpora- 
tion, having received this copy on Mon- 
day, requested me to have copies made 
and place these copies in the hands of 
the Faculty Advisory Committee. The 
Corporation also announced the appoint- 
ment of a committee of its members to 
interview Professor Furry and to meet 
with the Faculty Advisory Committee. 

It does not seem proper for me at 
this time to attempt any analysis or 
digest of testimony which ran for two 
days and fills 285 pages. I believe it 
very important, however, that on a mat- 
ter of such great consequence to the 


welfare of this Faculty that each mem- | 


ber of the Faculty on permanent tenure 
have an opportunity to read the tran- 
script of the testimony in its entirety. 
I have, therefore, undertaken to have 
printed by the University Printing Office 


copies of the official transcript and will , 
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have it distributed before the week is 
out to each member of the Faculty on 
permanent tenure. I hope you will all 
reserve judgment until you have had 
time to study the transcript as objec- 
tively as you would the performance of 
your own scholarly work. 


I have devoted the past twelve years 
—the central years of my life—to the 
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well-being of this Faculty. There re- 
mains one hundred days until Com- 
mencement and then I shall be leaving. 
I shall do what I can to prevent in this 
short period the work of many years 
from being destroyed. But in a real 
sense the final determinant of the extent 
of harm this case will do to the Faculty 
is in your hands—the maturity you 
show, the judgment you reflect, the re- 
sponsibility you exercise. 


Memorandum of Remarks Made by Mr. Buck Prefacing the Reading 
of the Corporation Statement in Respect to Associate Professor 
Wendell H. Furry, Teaching Fellow Leon J. Kamin, and 
Assistant Professor Helen D. Markham, May 19, 1953 


At the Faculty meeting of March 3 
I assured the Faculty that there would 
be at Harvard no blanket rule in respect 
to individual members of the Faculty 
who were called before a Congressional 
investigating committee. I then an- 
nounced a policy which would give to 
each such individual full and deliberate 
consideration of his case, and I promised 
that each after a calm and thorough 
analysis would be considered on its own 
merits. 

I pointed out that this would be a far 
more difficult policy to follow, that it 
would be criticized by people of both 
extremes, but that it was the only policy 
consistent with justice. 

The question has never been raised 
whether I had the authority to make 
such a commitment. The Corporation 
has expressed only complete approval 
and has followed scrupulously the policy 
sO announced. 

I also reminded the Faculty of the 
damage possible in such a case. . . 
I asked for maturity of judgment and 
calmness of reflection on the part of each 
to keep to a minimum the harm that 


would result from the ordeal we had to 
endure. 

Here at Harvard we have a great Fac- 
ulty rightly proud of its leadership in 
learning and its promotion of the condi- 
tions under which learning thrives, a 
Faculty also conscious that its well- 
being rests upon mutual confidence 
among its members and a Faculty fully 
cognizant of its responsibility to main- 
tain its high position among the uni- 
versities of this nation. 

We have also an alumni proud of its 
Faculty and cherishing the traditions 
of the University and an alumni as a 
whole understanding the basis upon 
which Harvard is constructed, a bulwark 
to the Faculty against irrational pres- 
sures and hysteria, but an alumni which 
has so high an opinion of the teaching 
profession to wonder at times the extent 
to which a Harvard professor might fo 
in deviating from a high ethical code. 

And also at Harvard we have a Cor- 
poration in which for three centuries the 
integrity and wise administration of 
Harvard have resided. The Corporation 
is rewarded for its devoted efforts only 
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insofar as they reflect the glory of the 
Faculty which they, in the truest sense, 
serve. If the Faculty is distinguished, 
and if the Faculty morale is high, the 
Corporation derives gratification, and 
the hard work of service on the Cor- 
poration is lightened by a sense of grati- 
fication. 

Those who are closest to the Corpora- 
tion realize the extent to which they 
daily and even hourly defend the privi- 
leges of the Faculty and explain its 
functioning to the alumni and to the 
public. 

Such a bulwark of defense to the 
Faculty is possible only if the Corpora- 
tion retains the confidence of the alumni 
and the public in the wisdom and the 
integrity of the Corporation. Hence, in 
cases so difficult as the ones now before 
us, a tremendous strain is placed upon 
the Corporation, and the Faculty must 
be conscious that if the strain is so 
great as to break the confidence of the 
alumni and the public in the Corpora- 
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tion, no one loses more than does the 
Faculty. 


The conclusion reached by the Cor- 
poration is in my opinion an eminently 
fair one. It saves the Faculty from what 
truly might have been a disaster. It will 
be hotly debated in the public press, 
and there are details which may not 
please some of you as individuals, but 
I ask you to look at the broader and most 
historically significant aspect of the de- 
cision. 

No one of the three individuals who 
was involved is being dismissed, al- 
though each properly is being adminis- 
tered a reprimand. . . . 

It is the Corporation’s decision and 
the Corporation's responsibility to de- 
fend it, but I wish now to say that it is 
a decision I heartily endorse and one 
which within the limits of my own ca- 
pacity I shall be proud to defend from 
the opening words to the final period. 


Statement by the Harvard Corporation in Regard to Associate 
Professor Wendell H. Furry, Teaching Fellow Leon J. Kamin, 
and Assistant Professor Helen Deane Markham, May 20, 1953 


Wendell H. Furry, associate professor 
of physics 


On February 26, 1953, Dr. Furry ap- 
peared before the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives (the “Velde Committee”) in 
response to a subpoena. Before his ap- 
pearance, other witnesses had testified 
that Dr. Furry was a member of. the 
Communist Party during 1938 and 1939. 
At the hearing Dr. Furry invoked the 
Fifth Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States and refused to an- 
swer questions as to his present or past 
membership in the Communist Party and 
related matters, on the ground that an- 
swering such questions would tend to 


incriminate him. Immediately after the 
hearing he released to the press a state- 
ment in which he said he was not now 
a member of the Communist Party and 
had no personal knowledge of whether 
or not there is any Communist Party 
activity at Harvard or anywhere else at 
the present time. On his own initiative, 
he later mailed to the Chairman of the 
Committee an affidavit, and on April 16 
he testified a second time before the 
Committee. The substance of the affi- 
davit and second testimony together is 
that since at least March 1, 1951, Dr. 
Furry has not been a member of the 
Communist Party and knows of no or- 
ganized Communist activity at Harvard 
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It Also Happened at Harvard 


since that date. He continued to invoke 
the Fifth Amendment on all other ques- 
tions as to his connection with the Com- 
munist Party prior to that date. 

We have approved the principle, an- 
nounced by Provost Paul H. Buck, that 
no general rule will be applied to cases 
in which members of our teaching staff 
invoke the Fifth Amendment, but that 
each case will be decided on its merits 
after full and deliberate consideration 
of the facts and issues involved. 

We have studied the transcript of the 
Committee hearings. A special com- 
mittee of our members has interviewed 
Dr. Furry and his colleagues. Dr. Furry 
has been afforded a hearing before the 
full Corporation. Throughout this pro- 
cedure we discussed the case fully with 
the Faculty Advisory Committee selected 
in December 1952 and appointed in 
January 1953. 

In the course of this procedure fur- 
ther information about Dr. Furry has 
come to our attention, including state- 
ments made to us by Dr. Furry himself. 
We have used our best judgment in 
weighing the credibility of such state- 
ments and believe that the following are 
the pertinent facts. 

Dr. Furry came to Harvard in 1934. 
He joined a small group of the Commu- 
nist Party at Harvard in 1938, because 
he felt it provided the most effective 
leadership in aiding the Spanish Loyal- 
ists in combating Naziism. He remained 
a member until 1947. During his mem- 
bership Dr. Furry participated in activi- 
ties which were secret or deceptive in 
varying degrees. These included an en- 
deavor by his group to dominate the 
local branch of the Teachers Union, Dr. 
Furry’s acting as an officer in the Ameri- 
can Association of Scientific Workers 
without disclosing his membership 
the Communist Party, and several in- 
stances volunteered by Dr. Furry of his 
furnishing incomplete or false informa- 
tion to Government investigating agen- 
cies. In one instance in particular, he 
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told an investigating agent in 1944 that 
he had no reason to believe an applicant 
for a position for classified government 
work had been a member of the Com- 
munist Party, although Dr. Furry knew 
the applicant had been a member. Dur- 
ing 1947 Dr. Furry dropped out of the 
Communist Party because of the increas- 
ing violence and untruth of its propa- 
ganda and its growing hostility to the 
United States. He continued as late as 
1950 to lend his name, with little or no 
investigation, to statements for causes 
in which the Communist Party was in- 
terested, though he believed that the 
content of the statements was meri- 
torious. Since 1950 even that activity 
has ceased. 

Dr. Furry’s teaching is of high quality 
and has reflected no Communist slant, 
nor has he ever engaged in recruiting 
students for the Communist Party or in 
attempting to influence their political 
thinking. He has been described to us 
by those who know him intimately as 
over-conscientious to the point where 
he becomes entangled in a dilemma 
when two of his ideals conflict, so that 
he has great difficulty in deciding which 
ideal he should follow. 

The action we may take in such a 
case as Dr. Furry’s is governed by the 
following language of the Third Statute 
of the University: 

All officers of instruction are subject to 
removal by the Corporation only for grave 
misconduct or neglect of duty. Subject to 
the foregoing, professors and associate pro- 
fessors are appointed without express limi- 
tation of time unless otherwise specified. 
All other officers of instruction are ap- 
pointed for limited terms and their con- 
nection with the University ceases at the 
end of the term unless they are reappointed. 


Since we have no evidence of neglect of 
duty, our problem is to determine 
whether the facts set forth above show 
conduct on Dr. Furry’s part which 
amounts to “grave misconduct.” 

We would regard with the gravest con- 
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cern the presence on our teaching staff 
today of a person who is now under the 
domination of the Communist Party. We 
think membership in the Communist 
Party by a faculty member today, with 
its usual concomitant of secret domina- 
tion by the Party, goes beyond the realm 
of his political beliefs and associations. 
It cuts to the core of his ability to per- 
form his duties with independence of 
thought and judgment. By the same 
token, it is beyond the scope of academic 
freedom. In the absence of extraordi- 
nary circumstances, we would regard 
present membership in the Communist 
Party by a member of our faculty as 
grave misconduct, justifying removal. 

We deplore the use of the Fifth 
Amendment by a member of our faculty. 
In the first place we think full and can- 
did testimony by all teachers would dis- 
close that there is little Communist ac- 
tivity today in educational institutions. 
But more important, the use of the Fifth 
Amendment is in our view entirely in- 
consistent with the candor to be ex- 
pected of one devoted to the pursuit 
of truth. It is no excuse that the pri- 
mary purpose of its use is to protect one’s 
friends, or to express one’s feeling that 
Congressional committees are by-passing 
the Constitutional safeguards of due 
process of law, or to avert a danger of 
prosecution for perjury in case one’s 
testimony should later be contradicted 
by the false testimony of others. Fur- 
thermore, since we are not conducting a 
criminal trial, we will not shut our eyes 
to the inference of guilt which the use 
of the Fifth Amendment creates as a 
matter of common sense. Hence, the 
use of the Fifth Amendment by a mem- 
ber of our teaching staff within the criti- 
cal field of his possible domination by 
the Communist Party, makes it neces- 
sary in our judgment for us to inquire 
into the full facts. We regard it as mis- 
conduct, though not necessarily grave 
misconduct. 

The facts available to us indicate that 
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Dr. Furry is not now under the domina- 
tion of the Communist Party. He has 
not been active in the Communist Party 
since 1947. He has stated under oath to 
the Velde Committee that he is not now, 
and has not recently been, a member of 
the Communist Party. He has at no time 
permitted his connection with the Party 
to affect his teaching, nor has he at- 
tempted otherwise to influence the po- 
litical thinking of his students. 

If it were not for the incident in which 
Dr. Furry gave false information to the 
investigating agent, we would find that 
Dr. Furry’s former activities in connec- 
tion with the Communist Party, and his 
use of the Fifth Amendment, constituted 
misconduct but not grave misconduct. 
But this incident we cannot bring our- 
selves to overlook. We find it fell so far 
below the standard of moral conduct to 
be expected of a member of our faculty 
as to constitute grave misconduct. How. 
ever, in view of all the circumstances in 
this case, and particularly in view of the 
fact that this incident occurred nine 
years ago in a very different climate of 
political opinion, we think that the in- 
terests of the University will be best 
served by some other action than the re- 
moval of Dr. Furry at this time. We 
therefore leave our finding of grave mis- 
conduct in full effect for a period of 
three years. If at any time during that 
period, either because of Dr. Furry’s 
future conduct or because of contrary 
evidence as to his past conduct, we 
should deem it to be for the best in- 
terests of the University to remove him, 
we will do so. After the end of that 
period, Dr. Furry will not be subject to 
removal solely on the basis of this find- 
ing of grave misconduct, and may be 
removed only after new proceedings. 


Leon J. Kamin, teaching fellow in the 
department of social relations 


On March 26, 1953, Mr. Kamin ap- 


peared before a Subcommittee to In | 


vestigate the Administration of the In- 
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It Also Happened at Harvard 


ternal Security Act and Other Internal 
Security Laws of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate (the “Jenner 
Committee” ), in response to a subpoena. 
He denied that he was a member of the 
Communist Party, but refused to answer 
questions as to whether he had resigned 
immediately before the hearing, and as 
to his present or past connection with 
the Communist Party, on the ground 
that answering such questions would 
tend to incriminate him, claiming the 
protection of the Fifth Amendment to 
the Constitution. 

We have followed the same procedure 
as in the case of Associate Professor 
Wendell H. Furry and have similarly 
used our best judgment as to the credi- 
bility of statements to us. As a result 
we believe the following to be the per- 
tinent facts. 

Mr. Kamin entered Harvard as a 
freshman in June 1944, at the age of 
16. In the fall of 1945, he became a 
member of the Communist Party but 
attended only one meeting before enlist- 
ing in the Army in February 1946. On 
his return to Harvard in 1947, as a junior, 
he joined the Communist Party in No- 
vember of that year, and became active 
in its affairs. At that time he was keenly 
interested in political matters and 
intended to make politics his career. 
During his senior year 1949, he com- 
menced writing articles for the Daily 
Worker under the name of Leo Soft. He 
graduated with an A.B. degree in June 
1949, and during the following twelve 
months, until June 1950, he was in the 
employ of the Communist Party at a 
small salary, writing for the Daily 
Worker as its New England Editor, and 
doing odd office jobs. During 1950 his 
interests shifted from politics to a schol- 
arly career. He experienced ideological 
differences between his views and those 
of the Party. About July 1950, he ceased 
writing for the Daily Worker and 
dropped out of the Party without formal 
resignation. Since then he has had no 
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connection with the Party. On Septem- 
ber 1, 1950, he entered the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences at Harvard 
and started part-time teaching in Sep- 
tember of the following year. His teach- 
ing has not reflected a Communist slant 
and he has not tried to influence the 
political thinking of his students in or 
outside of class. 

With the same considerations in mind 
which we have stated in connection with 
our decision on Associate Professor 
Furry, we think Mr. Kamin’s use of 
the Fifth Amendment is misconduct 
which creates the necessity for us to 
inquire into the full facts. The facts 
available to us disclose that, in spite of 
the active part in Communist Party af- 
fairs taken by him in his undergraduate 
days and for a year thereafter, Mr. 
Kamin has not been under Communist 
domination since he first became a 
teacher in 1951. We regret that Mr. 
Kamin did not see fit to supplement the 
official record before the Committee to 
this effect, but we do not regard that 
as controlling. Under all the circum- 
stances we find that Mr. Kamin has 
not been guilty of grave misconduct and 
on the information we now have we 
will take no action against him. 


Helen Deane Markham, assistant 
professor of anatomy 


On March 27, 1953, Dr. Markham ap- 
peared before the Jenner Committee in 
response to a subpoena. She refused 
to answer questions as to whether she 
is now or has ever been a member of 
the Communist Party, and as to activi- 
ties connected with the Communist 
Party, on the ground that answering such 
questions would tend to incriminate her, 
claiming the protection of the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

We have followed the same procedure 
as in the case of Associate Professor 
Wendell H. Furry and have similarly 
used our best judgment as to the credi- 
bility of statements to us. As a result 
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we believe the following to be the per- 
tinent facts. 

Dr. Markham is not, and never has 
been, a member of the Communist Party. 
She became interested in what she terms 
the progressive movement when she 
came to Boston in 1944. In the spring 
of 1945 she taught a course in biology 
at the Samuel Adams School for one 
term, and has attended two classes there. 
She served as Secretary and member of 
the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Scientific Workers. 
She has never given a Communist slant 
to her teaching, nor has she sought other- 
wise to influence the political views of 
her students. Her teaching and research 
are of a high order. She feels very 
strongly that inv estigations by Congres- 
sional committees in this field by-pass 
the Constitutional safeguards of due 
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process and are in danger of destroying 
civil liberties in the same manner as the 
Nazis and Communists have done. 

With the same considerations in mind 
which we have stated in connection with 
our decision on Associate Professor 
Furry, we think Dr. Markham’s use of 
the Fifth Amendment is misconduct 
which creates the necessity for us to 
inquire into the full facts. The facts 
available to us disclose that Dr. Mark- 
ham is not under Communist domi--:- 
tion. We regret that Dr. Markham 
not see fit to supplement the official rec- 
ord before the Committee to this effect, 
but we do not regard that as controlling. 
Under all the circumstances we find 
that Dr. Markham has not been guilty of 
grave misconduct and on the informa- 
tion we now have we will take no action 
against her. 


Further Action on the Case of Dr. Markham: 
Statement of the Harvard Corporation, August 3], 1953 


The Harvard Corporation has com- 
pleted its restudy of the case of Dr. 
Helen Deane Markham. The full text 
of the Corporation’s findings follows: 

In our statement of May 20, 1953, con- 
cerning Associate Professor Wendell H. 
Furry and others, we found Dr. Mark- 
ham’s use of the Fifth Amendment at 
her first appearance before a Subcom- 
mittee To Investigate the Administration 
of the Internal Security Act and Other 
Internal Security Laws of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary (the “Jenner 
Committee”) constituted misconduct, 
and we regretted that she did not see fit 
to supplement the record before the 
Committee to accord with her unsworn 
statements to us which led us to believe 
that she is not under Communist domi- 
nation. The facts then available to us, 
however, included no positive evidence 
at variance with her statements to us. 


We found that on the information we 
then had she had not been guilty of 
grave misconduct entitling us to remove 
her, and accordingly we did not remove 
her. 

Since the date of that statement, Dr. 
Markham has written one of our mem- 
bers that our decision of May 20 gave her 
great encouragement. On May 28 she 
again appeared before the Jenner Com- 
mittee, in response to a subpoena. She 
again invoked the Fifth Amendment, and 
as a result has done nothing toward 
supplementing the record before the 
Committee to accord with her unsworn 
statements to us which led us to believe 
that she is not under Communist domi- 
nation. Both before and after the hear- 
ing she issued press releases in which, 
contrary to the advice of one of our mem- 
bers and to the facts, she made statements 
implying that the Harvard Corporation 
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approved her refusal to testify and sup- 
ported her vehement criticisms of the 
Jenner Committee. 

On June 15 Dr. Markham was given 
a year’s notice that she would not be 
reappointed on the expiration of her 
present appointment on June 80, 1954. 

On June 17 Herbert A. Philbrick testi- 
fied under oath before the Jenner Com- 
mittee that both Dr. Markham and her 
husband were members of the Commu- 
nist Party in 1947, basing his testimony 


as to her membership on a discussion, 


at a meeting of a Communist cell in 
Boston, at which he was present, as to 
whether Dr. Markham should be trans- 
ferred to that cell or remain in her cell 
at Cambridge, and upon a decision 
reached at that meeting that she should 
not be so transferred. This testimony 
was vehemently denied in a press re- 
lease by Dr. Markham and her husband. 

We thought that these developments 
required us to reconsider whether Dr. 
Markham’s conduct constitutes grave 
misconduct, either because she has not 
told us the truth or because of her at- 
tempts to ally us with her in her refusal 
to testify and in her vehement criticisms 
of the Jenner Committee, or because we 
can no longer reasonably believe that 
she is free from Communist domination. 
We therefore, after consulting our Fac- 
ulty Advisory Committee, reopened her 
case on July’ 16, and gave her an oppor- 
tunity to be heard by us on these new 
developments. In the meantime we sus- 
pended her, with pay, until further order 
by us. 

Under date of July 17 the Jenner Com- 
mittee issued a report in which the 
Committee states that it is satisfied that 
Dr. Markham has been an experienced 
Communist. In addition to the testimony 
by Philbrick, the Committee mentions 
sworn testimony by another witness 
(that he paid ‘dues to Dr. Markham 
while she was acting as treasurer of the 
Harvard branch of the Communist 
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Party) and unsworn information from 
a third witness, both of whom were 
heard in executive session and neither 
of whom was named. The report states 
“The subcommittee is in no sense a 
prosecutor with the obligation of proving 
a case in the public record.” 

On August 17 we heard Dr. Markham 
on these new developments. She reiter- 
ated both orally and in writing that she 
has never been a member of the Com- 
munist Party or under its domination 
and suggested that the only basis for the 
recent testimony before the Committee 
is her former connection with a Marxist 
and other discussion groups, her activity 
on behalf of the Progressive Party, and 
her treasurership of the American Asso- 
ciation of Scientific Workers. 

We must now decide whether Dr. 
Markham’s conduct to date has fallen so 
far below the standard to be expected 
of a member of our Faculty as to con- 
stitute “grave misconduct” within the 
meaning of our statute on tenure. 

It has been urged on us that we should 
give little or no weight to the testimony 
before the Jenner Committee, on the 
grounds that there has been no cross- 
examination and that testimony without 
cross-examination is unreliable; that 
since Philbrick earns money from writing 
and lecturing on Communistic activity, 
he must keep producing new evidence to 
prosper and that hence he tends to distort 
the truth; that his testimony is largely 
if not wholly hearsay; and that secret 
testimony, or statements, of unnamed 
witnesses should carry no weight at all. 
Finally it is said that the Jenner Com- 
mittee’s own conclusion that Dr. Mark- 
ham was an experienced Communist is 
no better than the evidence on which 
it is based. 

We cannot agree that we should ignore 
the record before the Committee. If we 
should ignore all proceedings in which 
there has been no cross-examination, it 
would mean that we would close our 
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eyes to practically everything except 
criminal proceedings. This we think is 
not sensible. We are dealing with a 
field in which ironclad proof is extraor- 
dinarily difficult to obtain and in which 
criminal prosecutions are correspond- 
ingly few. We ourselves can produce 
no evidence, in the strict sense, because 
we have no power to compel sworn 
testimony and have no investigative 
agency. 

While we are conscious of weaknesses 
in the record before the Committee, we 
think the evidence in favor of Dr. Mark- 
ham is no better. In consists almost ex- 
clusively of her statements to us. While 
our natural desire is to believe what our 
faculty members tell us, we cannot ig- 
nore the fact that Dr. Markham’s state- 
ments are not made under the penalties 
of perjury. Indeed one of the principal 
reasons Dr. Markham originally gave us 
for refusing to testify under oath before 
the Committee is fear that she would be 
prosecuted for perjury. Furthermore 
her statements to us appear to involve 
at least as much self-interest as the testi- 
mony of such witnesses as Philbrick. We 
cannot go along with those who urge 
the weaknesses in the Committee record 
and at the same time urge us to give 
unquestioned credence to Dr. Markham’s 
statements to us. 

We think that we must consider such 
information as is available to us, both 
from the Committee and from Dr. Mark- 
ham, using our best efforts to give proper 
weight to lack of cross-examination, to 
absence of the penalties of perjury, to 
hearsay, and to any other inherent weak- 
nesses this information may have. 

We do not regard Dr. Markham’s 
press releases implying our approval of 
her criticisms of the Committee as war- 
ranting disciplinary action in themselves. 
Our interest in them is confined to 
whether they are not so typical of the 
reaction to be expected from an active 
Communist as to have some significance. 


Philbrick’s testimony deals with 1947. 
It does not, therefore, directly tend to 
prove that Dr. Markham is today under 
Communist domination. But, if taken at 
face value, his testimony would prove 
that Dr. Markham is not telling us the 
truth. 

Weighing all the factors in the infor- 
mation we now have before us as best 
we may, we do not find proof which in 
our judgment is adequate to support a 
finding that Dr. Markham is today under 
Communist domination. Philbrick’s tes- 
timony, the Committee’s report, and the 
pattern of her own conduct create in our 
minds a suspicion that she may well be. 
But, as the Committee itself intimates, 
a case against her has not been proved 
in the public record. It is still entirely 
possible that she is truthful in describing 
herself to us as free from Communist 
domination. We are not willing to base 
a finding of grave misconduct, within the 
meaning of the University’s Third Stat- 
ute, on mere suspicion. We think a 
finding establishing our most serious 
academic misbehavior must be based on 
firmer evidence. We believe that, on 
this or any other charge, a finding of 
grave misconduct based on mere sus- 
picion would justifiably create a feeling 
of insecurity on the part of all our faculty 
members, which would be far more 
damaging to the University than retain- 
ing Dr. Markham for the remaining ten 
months of her term, at the end of which 
she will not, as matters now stand, be re- 
appointed. Especially is this true when 
there is no longer any secrecy connected 
with Dr. Markham’s alleged Communist 
connections. Whatever influence her 
political views might at one time have 
had, they will now be fully discounted 
by her colleagues and students. 

Accordingly we take no action against 
Dr. Markham and, since her suspension 
was an interim measure pending this 
decision, we terminate her suspension. 
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The Investigation of Teacher Characteristics 


DAVID G. RYANS 


n The Education of Henry Adams is 

found the statement, “A teacher af- 
fects eternity; he can never tell where his 
influence stops.” For many teachers this 
is earnestly to be hoped; for others it is 
a despairing thought. Good teachers, 
those who are intelligent, skillful, sincere, 
and understanding, are a prime requisite 
for an enlightened, productive, and con- 
genial society. Poor teaching contributes 
to a vicious circle of ignorance, mis- 
understanding, and prejudice. 

The identification of qualified and able 
teaching personnel, therefore, is one of 
the most important of educational con- 
cerns. To obtain the best possible 
teachers is an intrinsic interest and obli- 
gation of education. If really good 
teachers are obtained—teachers who are 
skillful in guiding the learning process, 
who are sympathetic and understanding 
in their relationships with children, who 
know how to motivate children, who 
recognize the importance of desirable so- 
cial attitudes and personal behavior, who 
are intelligent, and who have a broad 
background of understanding with re- 
spect to the subject matter they teach 
and general cultural materials—the de- 
sirable outcomes of education are almost 
certain to be attained. On the other 
hand, although schools may have excel- 
lent material resources in the form of 
equipment, buildings, and textbooks, and 
although the curriculum may be appro- 
priate, if the teachers are inadequate, 
the whole program will be ineffective 
and wasted. An educational program is 
only as good as its teachers. It is of 
primary significance, therefore, that the 
characteristics of successful teachers be 
as thoroughly understood as possible. 


Uncertainty of meaning of effective 
teaching 


One of the most recurring and pro- 
vocative questions asked among educa- 
tors is, “What constitutes effective teach- 
ing?” or “What are the distinguishing 
characteristics of competent teachers?” 
This is a difficult and complex question, 
one, unfortunately, to which no definitive 
answer can yet be provided. Embarrass- 
ing as it may be for professional edu- 
cators to recognize, relatively little prog- 
ress has been made toward the adequate 
description of competent teaching or the 
identification of the effective teacher. 

Undoubtedly there have been teachers, 
effective and ineffective, since the be- 
ginning of social life. Some of the 
really notable teachers have been me- 
morialized by history. And there prob- 
ably are a greater number of competent 
teachers today than there ever have been 
before—if for no other reason, because 
there are so many more teachers today. 
But usually little is known about these 
individuals, or what makes them effec- 
tive, and therefore education has little 
opportunity to profit from an understand- 
ing of their characteristics and modes of 
performance for the improvement of 
teacher training and teacher selection 
procedures. We do not know the quali- 
ties to look for in the “effective teacher.” 

True, most educators, and most par- 
ents, have in mind some highly individ- 
ual idea of what constitutes effective 
teaching. But these concepts usually are 
of the nature of vague generalizations, 
far removed from specific observable be- 
haviors of teachers. And there frequently 
is very little agreement among different 
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individuals, even with regard to such 
hazy abstractions. One may be reminded 
of the old familiar poem-fable of the 
blind men who perceived an elephant 
in widely varying manners depending 
upon the part of the elephant’s body with 
which each came in contact. Educators 
have similar difficulties in describing 
competency of teaching. Some believe 
good teaching to be a function of having 
enrolled in certain college or university 
courses. Some believe it to be a matter 
of a “pleasing personality” (the definition 
of which varies widely from person to 
person). And some are convinced it is 
revealed in the discipline a teacher is 
able to maintain in the classroom. Other 
examples of individual opinions, gen- 
erally illustrative of criterion inadequacy 
and contamination, could be noted (15). 

In the final analysis, one is forced to 
admit that his conclusions are very arbi- 
trary and a priori in nature; that effective 
or ineffective teachers cannot be identi- 
fied with any assurance because so little 
is known about how the various concepts 
of effective teaching actually are related 
to successful teaching in practice. And 
the validity of the various assumptions 
and opinions regarding teaching cannot 
readily be tested because there is so 
little understanding, and no adequate 
measures, of the criteria of teacher ef- 
fectiveness. For the same reason, we 
cannot test the validity of the hypotheses 
upon which our teacher training cur- 
ricula are based. As stated recently in 
the “Report of the Committee on the 
Criteria of Teacher Effectiveness” (a 
committee of the American Educational 
Research Association ): 


To satisfy this need [for competent teachers] 
we have created systems for the selection 
and training of persons for the teaching 
profession. We have devised training pro- 
grams designed to develop these persons 
into the best teachers possible. We have set 
up procedures for supervision and training 


*See References, p. 396. 
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to improve teachers after they have gone to 
work. All this activity has, however, pro- 
ceeded on a meager scientific foundation. 
We have used common sense, practical wis- 
dom, intuition—that is, high hopes and deep 
conviction. (8, p. 238) 


But the unhappy situation that exists 
with regard to the description of effective 
teaching is quite understandable. Teach- 
ing is complex. It is many-sided and 
therefore demands a variety of human 
traits and abilities. In general, these 
traits and abilities may be grouped into 
two categories: (1) those having to do 
with the teacher’s mental abilities and 
skills, his understanding of psychological 
and educational principles, and his 
knowledge of general and special subject 
matter to be taught, and (2) those quali- 
ties having to do with the organization 
of the teacher's personality, his personal 
adjustments, his effectiveness in main- 
taining good working relationships with 
pupils and other individuals, and the 
patterns of his interests. 

The intellectual characteristics of 
teachers can be measured with a con- 
siderable amount of success. However, 
with regard to the second of the above 
noted groups of traits or characteristics 
—those commonly referred to in the 
composite as the “personality” of the 
teacher—there is relatively little infor- 
mation available. Reliable and _ valid 
methods for identifying and measuring 
behavior variables in this area are largely 
nonexistent. It may be noted that the 
study of the personal and social char- 
acteristics of teachers sometimes has 
been regarded, in view of the relative 
complexity of the problem, as incapable 
of objective study or measurement; such 
characteristics have been thought of as 
educational intangibles. The results of 
attempts to study behaviors and measure 
interests and personality characteristics 
in other occupational and professional 
fields, however, suggest the feasibility of 


such an approach to the understanding 
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of certain characteristics of teachers. It 
does not seem unreasonable to think that 
some progress can be made in the direc- 
tion of describing teachers in terms of 
observable behaviors and developing de- 
vices for the prediction of such observ- 
able behaviors. 


The Teacher Characteristics Study 


Since September 1948 the staff of the 
Teacher Characteristics Study, a project 
sponsored by the American Council on 
Education * and subsidized by The Grant 
Foundation, has been engaged in a num- 
ber of related researches aimed at a bet- 
ter understanding of the nature and or- 
ganization of the personal and social 
characteristics of teachers. The investi- 
gations of the Teacher Characteristics 
Study have been guided by two prin- 
cipal objectives: (1) the identification 
and analysis of patterns of teacher be- 
havior; and (2) the development of psy- 
chometric instruments for the prediction 
of identifiable patterns of teacher be- 
havior. The findings of a number of 
these researches will be summarized in 
this discussion. 


But before going on to these results, 
it is appropriate to consider briefly some 
of the logical and methodological prob- 
lems involved in the study of teacher 
effectiveness and teacher behavior. As 
Freedman points out in his book The 
Principles of Scientific Research, “Scien- 
tific research is essentially compounded 
of two elements—observation, by which 
knowledge of certain facts is obtained 
through sense perceptions, and reasoning, 


* The members of the Council’s Committee on 
the Study of Successful Teacher Characteristics 
are: Herold C. Hunt, professor of education, 
Harvard University, chairman; G. Frederick 
Kuder, professor of psychology, Duke Univer- 
sity; Lester W. Nelson, principal, Scarsdale 
(New York) High School; Willard B. Spalding, 
Oregon Extension Division, Portland; L. L. 
Thurstone, Psychometric Laboratory, University 
of North Carolina; Roscoe L. West, president, 
State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey. 
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by which the meaning of these facts, 
their interrelation, and their relation to 
the existing body of scientific knowledge, 
are ascertained. ...” (4, pp. 17-18.) 
Reflection and conceptualizing precede 
observation in the development of 
hypotheses and in research designing, 
and follow observation in the analysis 
and interpretation of obtained data. A 
first step in considering problems having 
to do with the characteristics of teachers 
necessarily involves the conceptualizing 
of the problems, the identification of 
relevant variables, the development of 
working definitions, and the determina- 
tion of feasible lines of attack. The im- 
mediately following paragraphs have to 
do with such matters. 


The relative nature of effective teaching 


As was suggested by the fable of the 
blind men and the elephant, the concepts 
we espouse vary greatly from individual 
to individual. Individual A’s concept of 
a “good” teacher depends, first, on A’s 
past experience and the value attitudes 
he has come to accept and, second, on 
the aspect of teaching that may be fore- 
most in his consideration at a given time. 
Pupil F may, therefore, differ widely 
from pupil G in what he thinks contrib- 
utes to being an effective teacher. If 
pupil F is relatively bright, academic- 
minded, and well adjusted personally, he 
may value most the teacher who is seri- 
ous, rigorously academic, and relatively 
impersonal. If pupil G, on the other 
hand, is more sensitive and study comes 
a little harder for him, he may find the 
teacher just described literally “impos- 
sible.” In the mind of pupil G, the better 
teacher may very well be one who is 
basically weaker from the academic 
standpoint, but one who demonstrates 
behaviors that may be referred to as 
sympathetic, friendly, understanding, 
and the like. Similarly principal X and 
principal Y, or parent M and parent 
N, or college professor Q and college pro- 
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fessor R may consider quite different 
attributes in conceptualizing the effective 
teacher. 

The answers to the question, “What is 
an effective teacher like?” also may vary 
with the particular kind of teacher one 
chooses to consider. It does not seem 
unreasonable to hypothesize that, even 
if it were possible to objectify our think- 
ing and place the definition of effective 
teaching on a strictly factual basis, 
teachers of different grades and subject 
matters might still vary considerably in 
personal and social characteristics and in 
certain classroom behaviors. The ulti- 
mate criteria of teacher effectiveness may 
be associated with different character- 
istics in elementary teachers, mathe- 
matics teachers in the secondary schools, 
high school English teachers, college 
teachers of large lecture courses, college 
laboratory instructors, and so on. Evi- 
dence of this sort has been suggested by 
a number of sources. The National 
Teacher Examination results of teachers 
of different grades and subject matters, 
for example, have consistently shown dis- 
similar profiles (9). With respect to 
knowledge of various areas of profes- 
sional information, the possession of cer- 
tain mental abilities and basic language 
skills, and understanding of general cul- 
tural materials, elementary teachers, 
physical science teachers, and English 
language and literature teachers show 
quite different group patterns. It is 
evident that the teachers in these fields 
differ considerably with regard to intel- 
lectual and cultural backgrounds. Simi- 
larly, data being compiled by the 
Teacher Characteristics Study suggest 
that the combination of teacher charac- 
teristics is not identical for elementary- 
and secondary school teachers, and that 
within the secondary school the pattern 
of traits is not the same for mathematics 
teachers as it is for English teachers. 
Interests, attitudes, and viewpoints differ 
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with the milieu with which the teacher 
associates himself. 

It is important, therefore, to remember 
that competent teaching probably is rela- 
tive and perhaps, to a certain extent, 
situational. On the other hand, it is not 
completely specific to the particular situ- 
ation. There is evidence to suggest that 
teachers and teaching situations can be 
classified into a limited number of rela- 
tively homogeneous groups. If the ob- 
jectives of teaching, the functions of 
teachers, and the characteristics of 
teachers do possess some uniformity, the 
problem of definition of the effective 
teacher is not a hopeless one. The prin- 
cipal shortcoming at the present time is 
our lack of understanding of such homo- 
geneous groupings of functions and char- 
acteristics and the unavailability of 
measuring devices that might enable us 
to analyze and study them. 


A generalized definition of effective 
teaching 


One of the first questions that might 
logically be asked in considering the 
problem of competent teaching is, “How 
might we reasonably expect effective 
teaching to be most immediately re- 
vealed—through the teacher's record of 
courses taken, credentials or certificates 
held, education books read, or, perhaps, 
through things the teacher does?” This 
should be fairly easy to answer. Ob- 
viously, one would expect to find the key 
to effective teaching in teacher behavior. 

Teacher behavior refers to the teach- 
er's performance of his or her functions. 
A second question thus immediately pre- 
sents itself, “What are the functions of a 
teacher?” This answer becomes more 
difficult if we care to consider varying 
educational philosophies and viewpoints. 
But thinking in terms of minimum es- 
sentials and operational definition, a 
teacher might be described as one who 
guides the learning or development of 
others. 
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Some educators will point out at once 
that the teacher's responsibilities are 
broad in scope—that they include a wide 
range of curricular, extracurricular, and 
community functions. That probably is 
true. But all of these functions are im- 
portant because they help the teacher to 
do a better job of guiding learning or 
development, both by increasing the 
teacher’s understanding of people and 
their affairs through active participation, 
and by providing the pupils with an ex- 
ample, that is, an opportunity to observe 
the teacher as a well-rounded individual 
and a citizen of the school and the com- 
munity. A teacher might well be ex- 
pected to participate in civic affairs just 
as would any good citizen in sharing the 
responsibilities of community life. But 
such participation is related to the essen- 
tial character of teaching only to the 
extent that it enables the teacher better 
to perform the teaching functions as indi- 
cated, that is, guiding the development of 
pupils. 

It may be said, then, that teaching is 
effective to the extent the teacher does 
things, or behaves, in ways that are 
favorable to the development of skills, 
understandings, work habits, desirable 
attitudes, and adequate personal adjust- 


ment on the part of the pupils or stu- 
dents. 


The criterion problem in appraising 
teacher effectiveness 


Having defined effective teaching 
functionally, we still have not considered 
how it may be determined whether or 
not a teacher is really doing the things 
required by the definition. How can 
the extent to which a teacher is influ- 
encing the developing behavior of his 
or her pupils be determined? What are 
the criteria of teacher effectiveness? 

This problem was considered at some 
length in a paper presented several years 
ago at the symposium conducted in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of 
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the American Psychological Association 
(16), and more recently the Committee 
on the Criteria of Teacher Effectiveness, 
of the American Educational Research 
Association, has reported on pertinent 
aspects of the problem (8). Briefly, the 
criteria against which we may judge 
whether or not a teacher is effective 
must be described in terms of observable 
effects of the teacher on the behavior of 
his pupils, as indicated by the pupils’ 
subsequent life achievement and suc- 
cess (the attainment of happy and so- 
cially useful lives), or by the pupils’ 
success in subsequent schooling, or by 
the pupils’ current achievement of edu- 
cational objectives. A generalized classi- 
fication of pupil behavior, suitable for 
considerations of criteria of teacher ef- 


fectiveness, might be of the following 
nature: 


Aspects of Pupil Behavior 
1. Subsequent life behavior 
a) Manifestations of success in life 
b) Manifestations of success in later 
schooling 
c) Manifestations of success upon com- 
pletion of present course, or upon 
completion of exposure to the influ- 
ence of a particular teacher 
2. Present behavior 
a) Manifestations 
activities 
b) Manifestations 
class activities 
c) Manifestations 
sponsibility 
d) Manifestations of self-confidence and 
adjustment 
e) Manifestations of initiating behavior 


of interest in class 
of participation in 


of acceptance of re- 


Certainly the most ultimate of the cri- 
teria noted above is that which relates to 
the life success attained by former pupils 
of the teacher. But criterion data of this 
sort are slow in their accumulation and 
are difficult to identify and measure. 
Somewhat more amenable to study, but 
more limited in scope, are the pupils’ 
achievements in subsequent schooling. 
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And current attainment of various edu- 
cational objectives is even more readily 
determined. Both of these are close to 
“life achievement” in order of ultimacy— 
and all three are, theoretically, adequate 
standards against which to judge effec- 
tiveness of teaching. 

Similarly, the effects of a teacher on 
his or her pupils may be inferred from 
the immediately observable behavior of 
the pupils—their interest in the class and 
what is going on, their participation in 
the activities of the class, the initiative 
they show in classroom activities, their 
acceptance of responsibility, their under- 
standing of the lesson or activity in prog- 
ress, and the like. 

In other words, whether a teacher is 
effective or ineffective is most properly 
inferred from the effects produced in 
pupils as revealed by pupil behaviors. 
The problem resolves itself into the ques- 
tion, “Do the pupils behave differently 
from what they would have if the par- 
ticular teacher’s influence had not been 
felt?” 

How can answers to this question be 
obtained? Of course, there really is no 
way of knowing what a particular stu- 
dent would have been like had he been 
influenced by teachers other than those 
whose classes he did attend. But if 
records can be obtained of random 
samples of pupils known to be generally 
similar with regard to certain character- 
istics at the beginning of a school ex- 
perience, some of whom are exposed to a 
particular teacher under consideration, 
and others exposed to other teachers, an 
estimate can be made of the influence 
of the particular teacher by comparing 
the attainments of pupils of that teacher 
with the attainments of pupils of other 
teachers. The important point here is 
that, ideally, pupil attainments are ap- 
praised in light of what the pupils were 
like at the beginning of some segment of 
their school experience, and the change 
taking place in pupils under the influence 
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of a particular teacher during some 
standard amount of time provides the 
most valid estimate of the teacher’s in- 
fluence. 

Certain criteria, more proximate than 
those involving pupil behavior, also may 
be employed in studying teacher effec- 
tiveness; criteria consisting of character- 
istics, or behaviors, of teachers that ma 
be hypothesized to be related to more 
ultimate criteria involving pupil be- 
havior, present or subsequent. The 
teacher’s intellectual abilities, general 
cultural background, background of pro- 
fessional information in education, per- 
sonal adjustment, interest in children, 
sympathetic and understanding nature, 
businesslike approach, attitude toward 
pupils, viewpoints on professional mat- 
ters, and countless other teacher char- 
acteristics may be thought of as con- 
stituting such proximate criteria. These 
characteristics frequently are useful in 
describing the teacher. But it must be 
remembered that, useful as it may be 
for descriptive purposes, any such 
teacher characteristic is completely ac- 
ceptable as a criterion of teacher effec- 
tiveness only when it is known to be 
related to criteria that are based on pupil 
behavior. The A.E.R.A. Committee on 
the Criteria of Teacher Effectiveness thus 
has reported: 


Below the most ultimate criterion, any cri- 
terion must depend on the degree to which 
it can be considered related, relevant, or 
proximate to the ultimate criterion. For 
example, the teacher's intelligence is ac- 
ceptable as a criterion only insofar as it is 
related to the teacher’s effect on pupils’ 
achievement and success in life. Similarly, 
the teacher’s effect on pupils’ satisfaction 
with the teacher [e.g., as expressed in pupil 
judgments or in pupil ratings of teachers] 
may be considered acceptable only insofar 
as it is correlated with our most ultimate 
criterion. We may think, therefore, of a 
kind of regression from the ultimate cri- 
terion to lesser and lesser criteria, each 
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depending for its standing on its relationship 
to criteria closer to the top. (8, p. 244) 


At first glance it seems it should be a 
relatively simple matter to identify ef- 
fective teachers in terms of pupil attain- 
ment of educational objectives. But any 
experienced teacher recognizes the in- 
validity of such an assumption and calls 
immediately to mind some of the condi- 
tions that help to confuse the issue. In- 
tervening variables, in the form of char- 
acteristics of the pupils themselves, and 
other relevant variables such as socio- 
economic status of the community, size 
of the school, class size, and countless 
other factors also have their effects on 
the criteria and tend to obscure the 
teacher's contribution to pupil behavior. 

Just how intervening variables in the 
pupils, for example, affect the criterion 
data is by no means clear. Changes in a 
student’s skills, understandings, attitudes, 
and the like are influenced by such fac- 
tors as (a) the student’s abilities and 
aptitudes, (b) his motivation (general, 
and also with respect to specific kinds of 
learning), and (c) the methods and 
techniques by way of which the learnings 
are presented or by which the student 
approaches them. Relatively little is 
known about the relationship of these 
factors or just how they affect learning 
in the classroom. We are pretty certain 
that with unselected samples of pupils, 
the three conditions are each fairly sub- 
stantially correlated with pupil growth. 
With a sample highly selected from the 
standpoint of a specified ability, how- 
ever, it is probable that method of teach- 
ing may not be so important. And moti- 
vation is so variable with respect to dif- 
ferent individuals, and with the same 
individual at different times, that it is 
difficult to arrive at broad generaliza- 
tions with regard to it. 

Then, there also is the question of just 
where the teacher enters into the picture 
in influencing such conditions of learn- 
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ing. The pupil's ability is something, for 
purposes of generalization at least, that is 
beyond the teacher's control. The pupil’s 
motivation is partly dependent upon the 
teacher, it is true, but there are numer- 
ous factors in the home and social en- 
vironment that affect the pupil’s pur- 
poses, goals, and interests. The third of 
the conditions of learning—method—is 
presumably within the teacher's control. 
But just how much influence the teacher 
may be expected to exert, and how im- 
portant a part intervening variables may 
be expected to play, in producing 
changes in pupil behavior are still ques- 
tions that cannot be answered. 

And change in pupil behavior may be 
produced by numerous other influences 
in addition to those attributable directly 
either to the pupils’ present teacher or to 
intervening pupil factors such as those 
noted above. The influences of previous 
teachers upon pupils’ present behavior 
must not be overlooked. And, as noted 
earlier, other-than-teacher influences, 
both past and present (for example, 
neighborhood, parental factors, siblings, 
socioeconomic status of the home, 
movies, television and radio, church, 
sociocivic agencies, and so forth) are 
undoubtedly related to pupil behavior. 

The problem is still further compli- 
cated by the possible latent effects of a 
teacher in producing change in pupil 
behavior. When does a given teacher's 
influence really take effect? Is it at the 
time a pupil is in the teacher’s class, or 
may it be at some time after a pupil has 
left the particular teacher and has gone 
on to another teacher, or perhaps has left 
formal schooling behind? To the ex- 
tent that the effect of a teacher may be 
delayed, or latent, the measurement of 
the teacher’s effect on pupil behavior at 
any given time is (a) contaminated by 
carry-over effects of previous teachers 
and (b) incomplete, because some of 
the present teacher's influence is perhaps 
still to be felt. 
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Moreover, the immediately observable 
effect of a teacher on pupils may be re- 
garded as indication of that teacher's 
real effectiveness only to the extent that 
the pupil behavior produced has some 
degree of permanency. Transitory in- 
fluence—apparent learning—may be of 
limited value as a criterion of a teacher's 
effectiveness. 

The problem of the criteria of teacher 
effectiveness thus is a most complex one 
and one to which much careful thought 
relating to experimental design must be 
given if answers are to be uncovered. 
The A.E.R.A. committee previously re- 
ferred to attempted to bring together 
current thinking about the problem in 
its 1952 report (8). Briefly, this report 
concluded: 


1. The basic objective of research on 
teacher effectiveness is to relate teacher 
behaviors to the effects of those be- 
haviors. The problem is one of predict- 
ing that a teacher will produce certain 
types and amounts of changes in pupil 
behavior. 

2. Teacher effectiveness probably 
should be hypothesized in multidimen- 
sional terms that take into account the 
possibility of different — of effec- 
tive teacher behaviors for different kinds 
of teachers, different kinds of pupils, and 
different kinds of educational situations. 

3. The planning of research, and the 
analysis and interpretation of data, rela- 
tive to teacher effectiveness must take 
into account the influence of other rele- 
vant variables (modifying or limiting 
factors) such as characteristics of the 
pupils, characteristics of the community, 
characteristics of the pupils’ homes, 
characteristics of the school system in 
which the teacher is teaching, and so 
forth. 

4. Research on teacher effectiveness 
requires the measurement of the inde- 
pendent, intervening, and dependent 
variables, and it can proceed only with 
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the development of techniques for the 
measurement of (a) teacher behaviors, 
(b) the effects of intervening pupil and 
environmental factors, and (c) the ef- 
fects of teacher behaviors produced in 
pupils. 

5. The problem of teacher effective- 
ness may be generalized as the attempt 
to answer the question, “What kinds of 
teacher behaviors are most effective in 
producing behavior changes in what 
kinds of children in the direction of what 
educational objectives in what kinds of 
situations?” 


Present status of teacher effectiveness 
research 


Because of the complexity of the prob- 
lem, relatively few researches have been 
directed at the analysis of the relationship 
between teacher behaviors and the ef- 
fects of those behaviors as revealed in 
pupil behavior. Barr (1) summarizes 
138 investigations that have sought to 
predict teaching efficiency, but only a 
small number, 19, were found that had 
employed pupil growth of any kind as 
a criterion. Domas and Tiedeman (2) 
list more than a thousand titles in their 
annotated bibliography on teacher com- 
petence, and only a few of the studies 
reported made any pretense of getting 
at the essential problem. This is not 
surprising, since research has been handi- 
capped by the unavailability of measur- 
ing devices for most teacher behaviors 
and for all but a few pupil behaviors. 
It should be noted that McCall (7) re- 
cently reported an attack on the enigma 
of teacher effectiveness, employing meas- 
ures of pupil growth over a period of 
eight months as the criterion, in his 
Measurement of Teacher Merit study 
conducted for the North Carolina De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Various 
teacher behaviors and certain conditions 
of teaching were studied in light of an 
over-all criterion contributed to by a 
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number of different kinds of pupil 
growth. 

Research, then, attempting to relate 
teacher behaviors to pupil behaviors has 
been very limited. Few, if any, sta- 
tistically reliable findings have been re- 
ported that help to answer the question, 
“What are effective teachers like?” A 
number of factors have contributed to 
the failure to arrive at significant conclu- 
sions, chief among which are: (a) the 
complexity of experimental designs in- 
volved and the difficulty encountered in 
controlling relevant variables; (b) the 
relative unavailability of measures of 
teacher behavior and pupil behavior; (c) 
the probable multidimensionality of the 
problem; and (d) the practical difficul- 
ties involved in obtaining the coopera- 
tion of school systems and teachers in 
administering a research program re- 
quiring repeated time-consuming meas- 
urement of large numbers of pupils. 

More is being learned about certain 
teacher characteristics, more about the 
criteria of teacher effectiveness, and more 
about experimental designs for the study 
of the problem. But research that will 
provide an answer to the question, “Who 
are the effective teachers?” still remains 
for the future. 


Teacher characteristics research 


As has been noted in the preceding 
section, the understanding of teacher 
effectiveness is essentially a matter of 
determining the relationship between 
(a) observable teacher behaviors and 
(b) pupil behavior produced by teacher 
behaviors. It also was noted that a 
necessary first step toward such under- 
standing is the identification of observ- 
able teacher behaviors and the develop- 
ment of means of measuring them. A 
certain amount of research in these direc- 
tions is under way and is making reason- 
able progress. 

The data that are accumulating from 
such studies may not be of immediate 
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help in describing the hypothetical effec- 
tive teacher, but they are suggesting 
answers to questions that must logically 
precede that all-important one. Present 
research is contributing to the under- 
standing of ways of measuring various 
proximate criteria of teacher effective- 
ness, that is, teacher behavior, and is 
contributing to the complex methodol- 
ogy involved in the assessment of hu- 
man behavior. The accumulating find- 
ings are enabling a better understanding 
of how certain teacher characteristics 
and behaviors are related. And they are 
suggesting predictors of certain cf the 
patterns of teacher behavior. All of 
these are of important concern in laying 
the foundation for fundamental research 
on teacher effectiveness. 


A factual approach to the description 
of teaching behavior 


Much of the research directed at the 
understanding of teacher characteristics 
intentionally sets aside, for the time be- 
ing, the value judgment approach, that 
is, considerations of effectiveness or in- 
effectiveness of particular behaviors of 
teachers. Instead, attention is centered 
in the study of possible teacher behavior 
dimensions. Such dimensions are gen- 
eralizations or abstractions, which define 
teacher behavior variables operationally 
in terms of clusters of relatively homo- 
geneous behaviors at extreme poles of 
such a variable. 

It is implied in this approach that a 
teacher can be described in terms of a 
position on a particular behavior dimen- 
sion, such description being of a purely 
factual nature rather than involving a 
judgment of relative effectiveness. As the 
logician points out, facts are neither good 
nor bad—they simply are. This ap- 
proach, therefore, attempts simply to de- 
scribe a teacher as objectively as pos- 
sible, or factually, with regard to various 
dimensions of teacher behavior, and 
without making any value judgment of 
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the goodness or poorness of that be- 
havior. Thus, the teacher who enters 
freely in pupil activities, who engages 
in exchanging ideas with pupils, who 
encourages pupil decision, and who tends 
to “put pupils on their own” probably 
would be described by a position near 
the democratic pole of an autocratic- 
democratic dimension. But in so de- 
scribing the teacher, no judgment of 
effectiveness or ineffectiveness of teach- 
ing would be implied. The description 
would be purely factual. 

In an effort to understand better the 
characteristics of teachers, and the di- 
mensions such characteristics comprise, 
several planned research programs have 
been instituted during the past few years. 
One of these, already mentioned, con- 
ducted by McCall in North Carolina (7) 
has sought the relationships between cer- 
tain teacher characteristics and com- 
posite pupil growth, derived from meas- 
ures of a variety of pupil behaviors. A 
New York State study (5), seeking to 
determine student characteristics related 
to success in the teacher-training pro- 
gram, is being carried out by the State 
Education Department in cooperation 
with a number of New York colleges and 
universities. 

The project of the American Council 
on Education and The Grant Founda- 
tion, the Teacher Characteristics Study, 
is one of the most extensive of these 
major research programs aiming at a 
better understanding of teacher behavior. 
As summarily mentioned in an earlier 
section of this report, the investigations 
of the Teacher Characteristics Study 
have been guided by two principal ob- 
jectives: (1) The identification and 
analysis of patterns of teacher behavior. 
With the intention of better understand- 
ing the organization of teacher behavior, 
answers to such questions as the follow- 
ing have been sought: Do teacher be- 
haviors fall into discernible patterns? 
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What is the nature of such patterns? 
Are different patterns characteristic of 
different groups of teachers? (2) The 
development of materials useful for the 
prediction of teacher behavior. On the 
assumption that characteristic patterns 
of teacher behavior are identifiable, a 
second objective of study has been the 
development of materials for estimating 
the likelihood that a given teacher will 
demonstrate a particular pattern of 
teaching behavior. 

In working toward the attainment of 
these objectives a variety of researches 
have been designed and conducted, 
Many of these have been completed. 
Others are still in progress and, in view 
of the longitudinal nature of certain 
aspects of the problem, may continue 
for a number of years if means of financ- 
ing can be found. 

The researches of the Teacher Char- 
acteristics Study fall into two general 

categories, descriptive and methodologi- 

cal. Included among the descriptive 
studies are: (a) those dealing with the 
identification of dimensions of teacher 
behavior (dimensions of observable 
classroom behaviors, attitude dimensions, 
and viewpoint dimensions); (b) those 
having to do with the conditions asso- 
ciated with descriptions of teacher be- 
havior; (c) those making comparisons 
of different dimensional patterns of 
homogeneous teacher groups; and (d) 
those describing changes in teacher be- 
havior over periods of time. Such studies 
all are concerned with the definition, na- 
ture, and organization of teacher be- 
haviors. 

The methodological researches have 
been devoted to the study of such prob- 
lems as: (a) techniques for obtaining 
information relative to teacher behavior, 
for example, critical incident techniques, 
observation methods, self-report tech- 
niques, etc.; (b) techniques for the anal- 
ysis of information relative to teacher 
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characteristics, for example, comparison 
of techniques for weighting criterion 
data, the refinement of criterion data, 
comparison of techniques for determin- 
ing the validity of predictors of behavior 
dimensions, and the comparison of tech- 
niques for weighting predictor materials; 
and (c) development of various kinds of 
predictor materials for identifying 
teacher characteristics. 

Many of the basic studies involved ex- 
tensive and intensive classroom observa- 
tions of teachers in public schools 
throughout the United States with the 
purpose of acquiring an understanding of 
significant patterns of teacher behavior 
and of pupil behavior reflecting teacher 
behavior. Other projects were con- 
cerned with surveys of teacher activities, 
preferences, attitudes, and educational 
viewpoints. A number of paper-and- 
pencil psychometric instruments also 
were developed and analyzed in an 
effort to identify individuals character- 
ized by particular patterns of personal or 
social behavior. 

Among the studies completed to date 
are the following: Factor Analysis of 
Elementary Teacher Behaviors; Condi- 
tions Associated with Elementary 
Teacher Behaviors; Studies of the Re- 
liability of Behavior Observations; An- 
alyses of Educational Viewpoints of 
Teachers — Educational Viewpoints as 
Predictors of Teacher Behavior; Analyses 
of Educational Viewpoints of Teachers— 
Correlational Analyses of Educational 
Viewpoints; Factor Analyses of Teacher 
Attitudes; the Use of Pictorially Pre- 
sented Materials for Predicting Person- 
ality Dimensions; Analyses of Biographi- 
cal and Activities Data Reported by 
Teachers; Study of Critical Teaching In- 
cidents in the Elementary and Secondary 
Schools; Factor Analysis of Secondary 
Teacher Behavior; Analysis and Com- 
parison of Techniques for Weighting 
Criterion Data; the Refinement of Cri- 
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terion Data; and various other studies. 

Studies presently in progress include: 
Techniques for Determining the Relative 
Validity of Predictors of Behavior Di- 
mensions; Prediction of Ability Dimen- 
sions from Self-Reports of Typical Be- 
havior; Changes in Observed Teacher 
Behavior with Lapse of Time; Compari- 
son of Methods of Determining the Re- 
liability of Paper-and-Pencil Predictors of 
Behavior Dimensions; Reliability and 
Validity of Picture Preference Tech- 
niques for Predicting Behavior Dimen- 
sions; Conditions Associated with the 
Description of Teacher Behavior; Rela- 
tion of Oral Examination Results and 
Teacher Characteristics Schedule Scores 
in the Selection of Teachers; Follow-up 
of In-Service Teachers Who Completed 
Teacher Characteristics Schedules while 
Students; and others. 


Research on critical behaviors in 
teaching 


One important preliminary research 
conducted by the Teacher Characteristics 
Study had to do with the determination 
of “critical incidents” of teaching, or 
critical behaviors of teachers (6), such 
incidents being submitted by persons 
closely associated with teaching and 
based on firsthand knowledge of things 
teachers do. Although value judgments 
are required in connection with a critical 
incidents approach, this technique does 
represent an effort to determine the bases 
of such judgments and to objectify de- 
scriptions of teacher behavior. 

The procedure followed in the study 
of critical behaviors of teachers consisted 
of collecting analytical reports of espe- 
cially effective or ineffective classroom 
behaviors of unnamed teachers from 
individuals who were closely associated 
and well acquainted with the teaching 
process—supervisors, training teachers, 
principals, teachers, student (practice) 
teachers, and students in “methods” 
courses. Each participant in the study 
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was asked to think of a particularly effec- 
tive or ineffective teacher he had known, 
then to recall and describe some actual 
behavior of that teacher that contributed 
to the teacher’s effectiveness or ineffec- 
tiveness. A “critical incident” was de- 
fined as any observable teacher behavior 
or activity which might make the differ- 
ence between success and failure in 
teaching. The approach intentionally 
omitted those aspects of teaching that 
seemed to be carried out in an acceptable 
manner by practically all teachers. It in- 
cluded only those behaviors that appeared 
to differentiate between extreme groups. 

Critical incidents of teaching may be 
relatively formally collected, or they may 
be assembled on the basis of informal 
interview. The latter process is most 
usable in exploratory stages of a study. 
Early in the presently reported research 
personal inquiries were made of selected 
persons, largely older adults of consider- 
able educational experience, asking each 
to attempt to recall the “very best” 
teacher he had when in school, and, 
further, to describe some incident or 
something outstanding that was remem- 
bered about that teacher. In the later 
stages of the critical incidents study, the 
use of a Critical Incidents Blank was 
introduced. Suggestions from the reports 
of Dr. John C. Flanagan and his co- 
workers at the American Institute for 
Research (3), who have made extensive 
use of the critical incidents technique 
and have explored many of its possibil- 
ities, provided the basis for the develop- 
ment of a blank upon which critical inci- 
dents relative to teaching might be 
recorded. This blank underwent several 
revisions and its final form seemed to be 
satisfactory for the purposes intended. 

Using the Critical Incidents Blank the 
participants in this research were asked 
to write descriptions of specific happen- 
ings which illustrated, from their view- 
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point, especially effective or ineffective 
behavior on the part of teachers with 
whom they had been closely associated. 
Careful directions were given and illus- 
trations provided of various types of 
specific teacher behaviors that might be 
described. The respondents were asked 
to relate similar specific examples of 
teaching behaviors occurring within a 
period extended over the past sixty days, 
and also of behaviors recalled from much 
earlier educational experiences. 

In reviewing and summarizing the 
specific behaviors of teachers submitted 
by the participants, the following criteria 
were applied: (a) the actual behavior 
of the teacher in a specific situation must 
be described; (b) the description of 
teacher behavior must be objective (at 
least, insofar as objectivity can be judged 
from the report); (c) the description 
must refer to some specific educational 
situation; and (d) the behavior must be 
either clearly effective or clearly ineffec- 
tive. In addition, the reviewers were 
required to determine whether the be- 
havior described consisted of one or more 
than one specific incident—that each 
“specific behavior” tabulated be complete 
in itself. It also was felt that the review 
of critical teaching incidents should take 
into account the extent to which any re- 
ported behavior was a reflection of the 
individuality of the teacher (a reflection 
of the teacher’s own personality or inter- 
est rather than a response resulting from 
professional training ) and whether or not 
the behavior described was sufficiently 
common (frequently occurring) among 
teachers to make its inclusion in a list of 
effective and ineffective behaviors de- 
sirable. 

The reported critical behaviors of 
teachers were classified into homo- 


geneous sets or groups, from which the 
following generalized descriptive state- 
ments were derived. 
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GENERALIZED DESCRIPTIVE STATEMENTS 
oF CriticAL BEHAVIORS OF TEACHERS 


Effective Behaviors 


. Is alert, appears enthusiastic and inter- 


ested in pupils and classroom activities. 


. Is cheerful, optimistic. 


. Exhibits self-control, not easily dis- 


turbed, well organized. 


. Likes fun, possesses a sense of humor. 
. Recognizes and admits own mistakes. 


Is fair, impartial, and objective in treat- 
ment of pupils. 


. Is patient. 
. Shows understanding and sympathy in 


working with pupils. 


. Is friendly, democratic, and courteous 


in relations with pupils. 

Helps pupils with personal as well as 
educational problems. 

Commends effort and gives generous 
praise for work well done. 


Anticipates reaction of others in social 
situations. 

Encourages pupils to try, to do their 
best. 

Evidences a planned but flexible pro- 
cedure. 

Anticipates individual needs. 


Stimulates pupils through interesting and 
original materials and techniques. 
Conducts well-planned, clear, practical 
demonstrations and explanations. 

Is clear and thorough in giving direc- 
tions. 

Is skillful in encouraging pupils to work 
through their problems and evaluate 
their own work. 

Disciplines in a quiet, dignified, positive, 
and fair manner. 


Gives constructive help willingly and 
enthusiastically. 


Foresees and resolves potential difficul- 
ties. 


10. 


ii. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


Ineffective Behaviors 


. Is apathetic, dull, appears bored and 


uninterested in pupils and classroom ac- 
tivities. 


a depressed, pessimistic, appears un- 


happy. 


. Loses temper, is disorganized, easily dis- 


turbed in face of classroom demands. 


. Is serious, too occupied for fun or humor. 
. Is unaware of, or fails to admit, own 


mistakes. 


. Is unfair or partial in dealing with 


pupils. 


. Is impatient. 
. Makes threats, uses sarcastic remarks, 


or in other ways shows lack of sym- 
pathy. 


. Is terse, authoritarian, and antagonistic 


in relations with pupils. 

Is unaware of pupils’ personal needs. 
Is disapproving, does not commend 
pupils, is hypercritical, is suspicious of 
pupils’ motives. 

Does not anticipate reactions of others. 
Fails to encourage pupils to try, to do 
their best. 


Shows rigidity of procedure. 


Fails to provide for individual variations 
in needs of pupils. 

Uses uninteresting materials and poor 
teaching techniques. 

Gives poorly planned demonstrations and 
explanations. 

Is unclear, vague, or incomplete in giv- 
ing directions. 

Fails to give pupils a chance to work 
out their own problems, or make choices, 
or evaluate own work. 

Ridicules, complains, reprimands at 
length, resorts to cruel, meaningless 
forms of correction. 


Fails to give help, or gives it grudgingly. 


Evidences inability to foresee and resolve 
potential problems. 
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This approach to the identification and 
description of significant teacher be- 
haviors derived from critical incidents is 
basically more sound than the frequently 
employed procedure of asking educators 
what traits or qualities they believe 
teachers should possess. 


Analyses of teacher behavior 


A number of questions relating to the 
criterion must be considered in any re- 
search concerned with the evaluation and 
prediction of characteristics or behaviors, 
among them being: (1) What specific 
behavior data shall be considered as con- 
tributing to the criterion? (2) How (by 
what method ) shall the criterion data be 
obtained? and (3) How are the criterion 
data structured or patterned? 

Answers to the first of these questions 
have been sought in two ways by the 
Teacher Characteristics Study. First, 
through intensive study of the literature 
covering both (a) the philosophy of 
education and (b) research in the area of 
teacher personnel; and second, through 
the critical incidents approach to teach- 
ing behaviors, described in the preceding 
sections. The end result of extensive 
study and research was a comprehensive 
Classroom Observation Record and Glos- 
sary to accompany the observation blank, 
suitable for use in making observations 
and assessments of teacher behavior. The 
final form of the Classroom Observation 
Record, which went through a number of 
revisions, is shown in Figure 1. Excerpts 
from the Glossary accompanying the Ob- 
servation Record are shown in Figure 2. 

The limiting conditions applied in se- 
lecting the dimensions to be included in 
the Classroom Observation Record were: 
(1) the trait should be capable of identi- 

*It should be noted at this point that in de- 
fining criteria of teaching, an important con- 
sideration becomes that of “Teaching for 
what?” In determining the behaviors contribut- 
ing to teaching, it was necessary to consider 


such behaviors in light of the various and many 
objectives of teaching. 
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fication in terms of observable teacher 
behavior or observable pupil behavior; 
(2) the trait should be capable of de- 
scription, and of observation, in terms of 
specific behavior (rather than some gen- 
eralization or abstraction); (3) the traits 
included should be mutually exclusive, at 
least, insofar as possible; (4) insofar as 
possible, the traits included should be 
equally applicable to teachers in different 
kinds of school situations—social studies, 
arithmetic, group activities, and so on; 
(5) the traits included should be stated 
in terms for which the meanings are uni- 
form to a high degree (there should be 
common understanding of the definitions 
of those traits named or terms employed); 
and (6) the traits included should be 
ones that the general agreement of edu- 
cators and empirically derived evidence 
confirm: they should be traits that both 
logical and empirical evidence agree are 
associated with teaching. 

The second of the questions noted at 
the beginning of this section has to do 
with the procedure employed in obtain- 
ing criterion data. Several methods of 
obtaining criterion data relative to teach- 
ing are possible, as was pointed out early 
in the discussion. The most ultimate ap- 
proach of all would be the determination 
of growth or change in pupil behavior; 
an effort could be made to identify dif- 
ferent areas of pupil behavior, to estimate 
pupil growth in the various areas, and to 
utilize such data as criteria in attempting 
to predict the effects of various charac- 
teristics of teachers. Another approach 
to criterion data in teaching could be the 
employment of controlled direct observa- 
tion, the observation of teacher behavior 
in classrooms by competent (trained) 
judges or observers. Or, still another 
method might be the collection of pupil 
opinions or judgments about teacher be- 
havior in different kinds of situations. 

In the Teacher Characteristics Study, 
the second of these suggested ap- 
proaches, the use of direct observation, 
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CLASSROOM OBSERVATION RECORD 
9-22-51 
TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS STUDY 


Teacher 


i vnitncincannns 


PUPIL BEHAVIOR 


1. Apathetic 
2. Obstructive 
8. Uncertain 
4. Dependent 


TEACHER BEHAVIOR 


. Partial 

. Autocratic 

. Aloof 

. Restricted 

. Harsh 

. Dull 

. Stereotyped 
. Apathetic 

. Unimpressive 
. Evading 

. Erratic 

. Excitable 

. Uncertain 

. Disorganized 
. Inflexible 

. Pessimistic 

. Immature 

. Narrow 


pet et et et et et tt et et tt et et et tt 
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Fic. 1—Form used in making observations and assessments of teacher behavior. 


“No opportunity to observe.” 


was that principally employed. Pupil 
judgments of their teachers were inten- 
tionally ruled out, since it was believed 
that pupils, particularly at the elementary 
level, are likely to be less capable of 
giving useful analytical judgments as 
compared with trained adult observers. 
From the standpoint of the Teacher 
Characteristics Study it was assumed that 
a more valid and reliable procedure 
would be to employ the judgments of 
trained observers regarding the children’s 
responses to a teacher (pupil behavior) 


DBAAMMARMMARABMAARAHDBAAAD 


Class or 
Subject 


Sex... Date 


. Time . Observer 


REMARKS: 


Alert 
Responsible 
Confident 
Initiating 


ZZZZ 


Fair 
Democratic 
Responsive 
Undiasnading 
Kindly 
Stimulating 
Original 
Alert 
Attractive 
Responsible 
Steady 
Poised 
Confident 
Systematic 
Adaptable 
Optimistic 
Integrated 
Broad 


AQAA ddd dts tis 
APAZAZUZLZ“ZLZSSLZZZZZAZZAA 





N means 


rather than to obtain from pupils judg- 
ments or opinions about their teachers. 
It will be noted that the first four items 
on the Classroom Observation Record 
have to do with pupil behavior, and serve 
as a partial check on the assessments of 
teacher behaviors which follow. 
Observations of teacher behavior were 
made on repeated occasions by a number 
of observers, carefully ented in the use 
of the Classroom Observation Record 
and the Glossary accompanying the 
record. Correlations between repeated 






















Uncertain—C onfident 

a. Uncertain: 
—afraid to try 
—unsure 
—hesitant 
—testrained 
—tense 
—shy, timid 
—easily embarrassed 


Harsh—Kindly 


















—unprepared 
—no plan in evidence 


—expects pupils to know what to do 
—wastes time 

—undecided 

—-slipshod 

—easily distracted from subject 





GLOSSARY 


Purr BEHAVIOR 


b. Confident: 


TEACHER BEHAVIOR 


a. Harsh: b. Kindly: 
—fault finding —sympathetic 
—cross —considerate 
—curt —gracious 
—-sarcastic —triendly 
—scolding, reprimanding —appreciative 
—resorts to frequent threats and —disengages effectively 
punishment —courteous 
Disorganized—Systematic 
a. Disorganized: b. Systematic: 
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—willing to try 

—undisturbed by mistakes 
—volunteering to recite 
—entering freely into activities 
—relaxed 


—well prepared 

—evidences planned, though flexible, 
procedure 

—is careful in planning with pupils 

—needs are anticipated 

—works toward objectives 

—holds discussion together 

—systematic in routine 


Fic. 2.—Excerpts from Glossary of Classroom Observation Record 


observations by the same observer, and 
intercorrelations of the assessments of 
different observers judging the same 
teacher at different times, were satisfac- 
torily high, having a median value of ap- 
proximately .75. (It is important to note 
that these assessments of teacher behavior 
were made by selected observers who 
had been trained in making analytical 
observations. ) 

Continued effort was made to keep all 
assessments of teacher behavior on a 
purely factual level. The assessments 
were not accomplished primarily for the 
purpose of picking out “effective” or 
“ineffective” teachers, but with the intent 
of describing certain behaviors of teach- 
ers. The records submitted by trained 


observers were intended to be objective 
estimates of specific teacher behaviors. 
Each teacher was observed on several 
different occasions and behaviors were 
noted with respect to the different di- 
mensions named on the Classroom Ob- 
servation Record. Following combination 
of the assessments of different observers 
for each teacher, the statistical relation- 
ships between the dimensions were an- 
alyzed. Analyses of the interrelation- 
ships of observed teacher behaviors were 
conducted at both the elementary and 
secondary levels of teaching. 

A factor analysis of the elementary 
teacher behaviors (11) resulted in five 
oblique (correlated) factors: (a) a fac- 
tor referring to pupil participation, and 
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originality, open-mindedness, and stimu- 
lating qualities on the part of the teacher; 
(b) a factor referring to controlled pupil 
activity and responsible, organized, busi- 
nesslike teacher behavior; (c) a factor 
involving sympathetic understanding and 
fairness and composure on the part of the 
teacher; (d) a factor relating to teacher 
sociability; and (e) a factor relating to 
the outward appearance of the teacher. 
The intercorrelations between the factors 
were fairly high. 

The factor analysis of the secondary 
school teacher behaviors (18) resulted 
in six oblique factors: (a) a factor re- 
lating to sociability and sympathetic 
understanding and fairness on the part 
of the teacher; (b) a factor relating to 
responsibility and organized or business- 
like behavior of the teacher; (c) a factor 
contributed to principally by pupil be- 
haviors and involving pupil participation 
and controlled pupil activity; (d) a factor 
not clearly defined, but apparently re- 
flecting reactiveness on the part of the 
teacher as opposed to calmness and com- 
posure; (e@) a factor relating to origi- 
nality, stimulating qualities, and open- 
mindedness on the part of the teacher; 
and (f) a factor relating to the outward 
appearance of the teacher. Again, the 
intercorrelations between the factors 
were high and suggested that the number 
of factors describing teacher behaviors 
could be reduced. 

Although the elementary and secon- 
dary school factors do not duplicate each 
other entirely, they are generally similar 
and it is believed that three correlated 
factors may serve satisfactorily to de- 
scribe teacher behaviors at both levels. 
These are: (A) a factor contributed to 
by understanding, friendliness, and 
responsiveness on the part of the teacher; 
(B) a factor contributed to by systematic, 
responsible, organized teacher behavior; 
and (C) a factor contributed to by the 


teacher's stimulating and original be- 
havior. 
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Teacher attitudes reflecting teacher 
behavior 


Still other researches of the Teacher 
Characteristics Study have been directed 
at the better understanding of teachers’ 
attitudes and the educational viewpoints 
of teachers. The attitudes studies (21) 
were concerned primarily with teachers’ 
attitudes toward persons with whom they 
had frequent contact in the schools, such 
as fellow teachers, administrators, super- 
visors, pupils, parents, and nonteaching 
employees of the school system. Scales, 
constructed for measuring teachers’ at- 
titudes toward these groups, were used 
for several purposes: (a) for the study of 
the interrelationships of teachers’ at- 
titudes; (b) for study of the relationships 
between teachers’ attitudes and other 
conditions such as experience and grade 
level taught; and (c) for study of rela- 
tionships between teachers’ verbalized 
attitudes and ratings by their principals. 

Results of three factor analyses indi- 
cated that teachers’ attitudes toward per- 
sons contacted in the schools form three 
rather clearly defined factors: (A) a fac- 
tor related to teachers’ attitudes toward 
pupils; (B) a factor related to teachers’ 
attitudes toward administrators and 
supervisors; and (C) a factor related to 
teachers’ attitudes toward other teachers 
and nonteaching employees of the 
schools. For practical purposes the last 
two named factors may be combined into 
a single dimension. 

Elementary school teachers were found 
to be significantly more positive, or fav- 
orable, in their responses to attitude in- 
ventories than secondary school teachers 
in several attitude areas and particularly 
on scales measuring attitude toward 
pupils. Attitudes of teachers appeared 
to be relatively unrelated to amount of 
teaching experience. 

In one study, the relationships between 
principals’ judgments about their teach- 
ers, obtained by a unique mail technique 
that maintained complete anonymity of 
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the teacher, and those teachers’ attitudes 
toward various groups of persons con- 
tacted in the schools were studied. 
Teachers nominated as “outstanding” by 
their principals and contrasted accord- 
ingly as they deviated above or below 
the typical teacher, differed significantly 
in their attitudes toward pupils and also 
in their attitudes toward administrators. 
This was true for three completely inde- 
pendent samples, nation-wide in coverage 
and including teachers of different levels 
and courses (20). 


Educational viewpoints of teachers 


Educational viewpoints quite reason- 
ably are presumed to be factors in de- 
termining what shall be taught in a 
school and how it shall be taught. The 
educational viewpoints, or educational 
philosophy, of individual teachers may 
or may not conform to those of the school 
system in which the teacher is employed, 
but in terms of probable inference, we 
should expect teachers committed to cer- 
tain educational philosophies to behave 
differently in specified school situations 
from teachers committed to other educa- 
tional viewpoints. With this assumption 
in mind—that teachers’ educational view- 
points are reflected in their classroom be- 
haviors—a study was undertaken to at- 
tempt to understand better the organiza- 
tion of teachers’ educational viewpoints. 
Analyses were made to determine how 
certain viewpoints of teachers might be 
intercorrelated and the extent to which 
such viewpoints might be developed 
around some central core, or, on the other 
hand, might be characterized by multi- 
dimensionality. 


Summaries of teachers’ educational 


viewpoints (or, the “philosophy” of the 
teacher ) were obtained (10) through use 
of an Educational Viewpoints Inquiry, 
consisting of a number of items referring 
to matters of curriculum organization, 
pupil participation (in class planning 
and control), pupil achievement stand- 
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ards, teacher administrative responsi- 
bilities, and parent participation in the 
school program.* 

Elementary and secondary school 
forms of the Inquiry were administered 
in summer session classes of ten teacher- 
education institutions in nine different 
states. Intercorrelations between the 
responses of elementary and second 
school teachers were separately obtained 
and factor analyses completed. In each 
case, six centroid factors were extracted 
and rotated to oblique simple structure. 
The factor patterns were generally simi- 
lar, but not identical, for the elementary 
and secondary school groups. Intercorre- 
lations between the primary factors were 
relatively high and suggested that while 
several clusters of viewpoints were sta- 
tistically isolable, the most significant 
information probably could be gained 
from items (viewpoints) having to do 
with the acceptance or rejection of sub- 
ject-matter-centered teaching and em- 
phasis upon academic standards. 


Major areas of teacher characteristics 


A number of dimensions of teacher 
behavior, therefore, have been suggested 
by the researches of the Teacher Charac- 
teristics Study. Some of these have been 
found to be highly intercorrelated sta- 
tistically. As a result of extensive study 
of the relationships between the dimen- 
sions, some six major areas at each the 
elementary and secondary level of teach- 
ing have been selected for further study. 


“A forced-choice type of question was em- 
ployed, permitting the respondents no middle- 
of-the-road answers. The following item illus- 
trates those included in the Inquiry: 


Do you believe that third grade children 
should 


C1 be required to meet prescribed academic 
standards before beginning the work of 
the fourth grade? 


C not be required to meet minimum stand- 
ards of academic achievement before be- 
ginning fourth-grade work? 
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The Investigation of Teacher Characteristics 


A summary description of these major 
dimensions of teacher characteristics 
follows. 


Some Mayor DIMENSIONS OF ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS 


A. Teacher behavior dimensions: 
1. Understanding, sympathetic 
vs. 


Unfriendly 
2. Responsible, organized 
08. 
Irresponsible, disorganized 
3. Stimulating, original 
vs. 
Dull, closed-minded 
B. Teacher attitudes: 
4. Favorable attitude toward pupils 


vs. 
Unfavorable attitude toward pupils 


5. Favorable attitude toward school 
personnel 


ws. 
Unfavorable attitude toward school 
personnel 
C. Teacher viewpoints: 
6. Acceptance of subject-matter-cen- 
tered view of school’s function 
vs. 
Rejection of subject-matter-centered 
view 
Other areas of teacher behavior, such 
as those having to do with the general 
intellectual characteristics of teachers, 
desire to make a good impression, adjust- 
ment or stability, and consistency of 
behavior also are being studied. 


Teacher behavior and pupil behavior 


The first groups of traits appearing on 
the Classroom Observation Record have 
to do with pupil behaviors rather than 
teacher behaviors, and the recorded as- 
sessments are based upon oe 
characteristics of the pupils durin 
given period of time while engage 
some class activity. 

For each classroom observation made, 
assessments were available, therefore, 
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relative to various aspects or dimensions 
of (a) pupil behavior and (b) teacher 
behavior. It seems reasonable to hypoth- 
esize that the assessments of pupil be- 
havior, to a certain extent at least, reflect 
the relationship between teacher and 
pupil, a relationship undoubtedly heavily 
contributed to by the behavior of the 
teacher. 

Needless to say, the observation data 
pertaining to pupils and teachers are mu- 
tually contaminated since in the Teacher 
Characteristics Study observations of 
pupils and observations of teachers were 
conducted by the same observers at the 
same time. Nevertheless, it is of some 
interest to note that an index made up of 
a composite of the pupil behaviors does 
correlate significantly with certain di- 
mensions of teacher behavior. At the 
elementary school level, for example, 
data based upon two different samples 
indicate a correlation of .53 between 
pupil behavior and the understanding- 
sympathetic teacher behavior dimension, 
a correlation of .64 between pupil be- 
havior and the responsible-organized 
teacher behavior dimension, and a cor- 
relation of .66 between pupil behavior 
and the stimulating dimension of teacher 
behavior. 


Some conditions associated with 
observable teacher behaviors 


A considerable amount of data is ac- 
cumulating having to do with conditions 
associated with various descriptions of 
teachers on the dimensions of teacher 
behavior revealed by the earlier-men- 
tioned factor analyses and correlational 
studies. It is gradually reeeener pos- 
sible to note trends for certain conditions 
(such as teaching experience, or marital 
status) to be associated with relative 
position on the dimensions of teacher be- 
havior (such as responsible-organized, or 
sympathetic-understanding teacher be- 
havior). 

Two points should be carefully noted 
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in this connection. First, it must be re- 
called that the position of a teacher near 
one of the poles of a teacher character- 
istic dimension provides a factual de- 
scription of an area of that teacher’s be- 
havior and does not necessarily identify 
a teacher as “effective” or “ineffective.” 
Describing a teacher as “original” does 
not mean per se that the teacher is effec- 
tive—that originality denotes effective- 
ness. Second, it should be noted that we 
are dealing with group data. Therefore, 
it is unlikely that any condition will be 
found to be extremely highly correlated 
with a characteristic dimension (for ex- 
ample, having attended a certain kind of 
teacher-training institution might be sig- 
nificantly related to the dimension having 
to do with “understanding” teacher be- 
havior, but this would not mean that 
fairly frequently occurring exceptions 
might not be observed—some teachers 
who had attended that particular kind of 
teacher-training institution would not 
show “understanding” teacher behavior 
and some teachers who had not attended 
that kind of teacher-training institution 
would, on the other hand, demonstrate 
such “understanding” behavior). The 
data can lead to certain generalizations 
but never to complete answers for given 
individuals. Like the actuarial data upon 
which the operations of life insurance 
companies are based, so must any con- 
clusions in the area of teacher character- 
istics be interpreted in the light of 
probability. 

In one investigation conducted by the 
Teacher Characteristics Study (12) an 
effort was made to determine the extent 
to which such conditions as the following 
might be related to certain dimensions of 
elementary teacher behavior: (a) the 
particular school system in which a 
teacher was employed; (b) the socio- 
economic status of the neighborhood in 
which the school was located; (c) the 
amount of college training of the teacher; 
(d) the amount of teaching experience; 
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(e) the marital status of the teacher; 
(f) the teacher’s score on a personality 
inventory—the Thurstone Temperament 
Schedule, yielding active, vigorous, im- 
pulsive, dominant, stable, sociable, and 
reflective scores; and (g) the extent of 
the teacher’s agreement with his principal 
on responses to the Educational View- 
points Inquiry. 

In this study the amount of teaching 
experience was found to be associated 
with several teacher characteristic di- 
mensions. There was a tendency for 
teachers with from five to nine years of 
teaching experience to be described more 
frequently as showing behaviors toward 
the “understanding” pole of the under- 
standing, sympathetic vs. unfriendly di- 
mension of teacher behavior, toward the 
responsible pole of the responsible, 
organized vs. disorganized dimension, 
and toward the stimulating pole of the 
stimulating vs. dull dimension, as com- 
pared with teachers reporting lesser or 
greater amounts of experience. In still 
another analysis, teachers who were de- 
scribed as high with respect to the 
stimulating teacher behavior dimension 
showed, on the average, some two and a 
half years less teaching experience than 
those who were low on that dimension. 
And teachers who were high on the re- 
sponsible teacher behavior dimension 
had had some three years more experi- 
ence, on the average, than teachers who 
were low on the responsible dimension. 

The mean age of teachers who were 
high on the stimulating vs. dull dimension 
of teacher behavior was found to be ap- 
proximately thirty-five years as compared 
to a mean age of forty-seven for teachers 
who were low on that factor, a rather 
substantial difference. Differences be- 
tween upper and lower extremes of the 
responsible dimension, and also of the 
understanding dimension of teacher be- 
havior were, in this study, relatively 
smaller, favoring the older teachers with 
regard to organization and responsibility 
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and favoring the younger teachers with 
respect to understanding and sympathy. 
Interestingly enough, high and low cri- 
terion groups of pupils, based upon pupil 
behaviors, showed exactly the same mean 
age for the teachers of their classes, ap- 
proximately thirty-seven. 

Amount of college training appeared 
to be but slightly related to teacher be- 
haviors, although there was a suggestion 
of some trend for teachers with smaller 
amounts of training (four years or less) 
to appear more frequently near the upper 
extremes on such dimensions as those 
relating to stimulating and to responsive 
teacher behavior. There also appeared 
to be some slight tendency for teachers 
who were placed near the understanding 
pole of the understanding vs. unfriendly 
dimension to be married, or married and 
separated, rather than single. This does 
not seem to hold, however, for the stimu- 
lating vs. dull and the responsible vs. 
disorganized dimensions of behavior. 

There seemed to be a tendency for at 
least three of the traits measured by the 
Thurstone Temperament Schedule to dis- 
tinguish between criterion groups repre- 
senting opposite poles on the teacher 
behavior dimensions. The dominant, 
sociable, and impulsive scales seemed to 
be the most discriminating.’ Teachers, 
for example, who were near the upper 
extreme on the dominant trait of the 
Thurstone Temperament Schedule were 


*It is important that the popular meaning of 
such terms as “dominant” not be applied here. 
Instead, these terms must be thought of in light 
of the trait descriptions employed by Thurstone. 
People scoring high on the dominant factor 
think of themselves as leaders, capable of taking 
initiative and responsibility. They are not 
domineering. They enjoy public speaking, or- 
ganizing social activities, promoting projects, 
and persuading others. People scoring hhigh on 
the Sociable scale enjoy the company of others, 
make friends easily, and are sympathetic, co- 
operative, and agreeable in their relations with 
others. People scoring high on the Impulsive 
scale make decisions quickly, enjoy competition, 
and change easily from one task to another. 


significantly higher on the stimulating 
teacher dimension. 

Marital status, particular school system 
in which the teacher was employed, num- 
ber of dependents, extent of agreement of 
the teacher's educational viewpoints with 
those of the principal, number of days 
absent, and other conditions studied did 
not appear to be significantly related to 
teacher behavior data—at least, not for 
the sample of teachers participating in 
this particular analysis. 

It is of some interest to note a tendency 
for teachers who were trained in teachers 
colleges or state colleges to express view- 
points more subject-matter or academ- 
ically centered than the viewpoints ex- 
pressed by graduates of other kinds of 
teacher education institutions. At least, 
this seems true for elementary teachers. 
Elementary teachers who attended large 
universities, for example, tended to reject 
viewpoints which relate to subject-mat- 
ter-centered teaching and principal em- 
phasis on academic standards. 

Needless to say, the same condition or 
variable may be associated with teacher 
characteristic dimensions quite differ- 
ently in different groups of teachers 
classified according to subject matter 
taught. The condition that is associated 
with a particular dimension for one 
teacher group, such as third- and fourth- 
grade elementary school teachers, may 
not be associated with that dimension 
when secondary teachers of mathematics 
and science are considered. Actually 
there is considerable generality with 
regard to the conditions that apply to 
different teacher groups, but there are 
notable exceptions, and the mistake must 
not be made of assuming that a condition 
associated with a teacher behavior di- 
mension with one group of teachers 
necessarily holds for all teacher groups in 
the schools. 

This may be illustrated by the re- 
sponses of teachers to the question, 
“What persons have advised you that you 
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would make a good teacher?” For 
secondary teachers of mathematics and 
science, and also for English and social 
studies teachers, it appears that such 
advice by members of the family of the 
teacher is associated with teacher be- 
havior describing teachers as near the 
understanding pole of the understanding 
vs. unfriendly dimension and near the 
responsible pole of the responsible vs. 
disorganized dimension. On the other 
hand, for the elementary teachers such 
advice from the teacher's family seems to 
have little relationship to the teacher be- 
havior variables. Advice from counselors 
and friends of the elementary teachers, 
however, is associated with the teacher 
attitude dimensions and the educational 
viewpoints dimension. 

Similarly, marital status may be asso- 
ciated with teacher characteristic di- 
mensions differently for elementary and 
secondary teachers. Some of the Teacher 
Characteristics Study results suggest that 
married elementary teachers, and mar- 
ried teachers of such subjects as mathe- 
matics and science in the secondary 
schools, are more likely to be described 
toward the understanding pole of the 
understanding vs. unfriendly dimension 
(and also more likely to be opposed to 
an academically centered school ap- 
proach) than teachers who have never 
been married. However, unmarried 
teachers of high school English and social 
studies tend to be described as “under- 
standing” more frequently than do mar- 
ried teachers of those subjects. 


Predictors of teacher behavior 


In the construction of psychometric 
devices designed to measure and predict 
human behavior, two general approaches 
may be employed, one which begins with 
more or less homogeneous clusters of 
behaviors (inferred from responses to 
questionnaires or tests) that are pre- 
sumed to constitute traits, and the other 
which starts with specific behaviors (or 
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responses to inventories or tests) that are 
found by empirical tests to predict some 
specific criterion behavior. The original 
development of the Bernreuter Person- 
ality Inventory exemplifies the first pro- 
cedure; the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory, the second. Argu- 
ments may be presented favoring each 
of the approaches and each has been use- 
ful for certain purposes. The empirical 
approach is more specific and would 
seem to be more useful when the purpose 
is to predict the criterion behavior of 
defined groups of individuals. 

The construction of instruments to pre- 
dict observable dimensions of teacher 
behavior was undertaken on the assump- 
tion that defined criterion groups could 
be made available, and that the empirical 
approach was the most generally appli- 
cable. As applied by the Teacher Char- 
acteristics Study this approach comprised 
the following steps: (1) definition of the 
criterion behavior to be predicted; (2) 
development of hypotheses with regard 
to kinds of materials that might predict 
the criterion behavior; (3) preparation 
of materials that conformed to the hypo- 
theses set up; (4) selection of criterion 
groups of teachers; (5) administration 
of the prepared materials to the criterion 
groups; (6) estimation of the extent to 
which each unit of the predictor materials 
actually did predict the criterion be- 
havior; (7) selection of the most efficient 
predictor units (or items); (8) adminis- 
tration of the selected materials to addi- 
tional samples of teachers for validation; 
(9) final selection of materials that sur- 
vived repeated validation analyses. 

A number of existing personality 
schedules and inventories were admin- 
istered to participants in the Teacher 
Characteristics Study together with a 
large number of new instruments devel- 
oped by the staff. These latter included 
a wide variety of devices such as: an 
incomplete statement test; a picture sit- 
uation test in which the respondent was 
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required to project himself into the situa- 
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PREFERENCE ITEM 


tion portrayed; a homonyms test; a Which of the following would you prefer to 


synonym-antonym association test; an 
estimation test; an individually adminis- 
tered and a group-administered picture 
preference test; an expressive movement 
test involving handwriting; a free-associa- 
tion test; a controlled association test; a 
case history questionnaire; an autobio- 
graphical blank; an activities log; a test 
involving words describing people; a test 
involving words that related to desirable 
and undesirable personal qualities; an 
inventory of teacher opinions; an educa- 
tional viewpoints inquiry; a biographical 
and activity check list; and a number of 
verbal preference inventories. 

Such inventories as the Thurstone 
Temperament Schedule, the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory and 
the Allport-Vernon Study of Values were 
scored with the scoring keys provided by 
the test publishers and the results studied 
in relation to the position of the teacher 
on the teacher behavior dimensions. The 
specially constructed instruments were 
analyzed in relation to their discriminat- 
ing power, and a number of them were 
item-analyzed against the upper and 
lower 27 percent of each of several 
teacher groups (third- and fourth-grade 
elementary teachers; mathematics-science 
teachers of secondary schools; and Eng- 
lish-social studies teachers in the sec- 
ondary school) on each of the teacher 
behavior dimensions. The resulting items 
were compiled to make up a preliminary 


form of a Teacher Characteristics 
Schedule. 


The Teacher Characteristics Schedule 
has gone through a number of revisions, 
as data have accumulated, and still is in 
the process of refinement, based upon 
administration of the present form to 
additional samples of teachers. Examples 
of some of the materials making up the 
Teacher Characteristics Schedule are 
given below and in Figure 3. 


do? 
1. Plan a Christmas campaign for help 
for the needy. 
. Buy food and supplies for needy 


2 


families. 

3. Canvass for contributions to needy 
families. 

4. Take Christmas baskets to needy 
families. 


TypicAL BEHAVIOR ITEM 


If you are among a number of people wait- 
ing to be served in a grocery store, and a 
later-comer pushes in and gets the clerk’s 
attention ahead of you, what are you most 
likely to do? 
1, Tell the clerk you were there first, and 
insist that he wait on you at once. 
. Tell the clerk you were there first, and 
ask him to wait on you when he can. 
. Say nothing, but try to get the clerk’s 
attention next. 
. Say nothing, and wait until the clerk 
asks for your order. 


os oo bo 


DisGuisED TYPICAL BEHAVIOR ITEM 


About what percent of people do you think 
will still take a chance although the odds 
are fairly great against their success in an 
undertaking? 

. 10% 

. 40% 

. 60% 

. 90% 


RON 


FREE-ASSOCIATION TEST 
Which of the following do you associate 
with the word row? 
1. Series. 
2. Sail. 
3. Noise. 
4. Trophy. 


DIsGUISED FREE-ASSOCIATION ITEM 


Which of the following words do you think 
most people give as their response to the 
word bad? 

1. Good. 

2. Mischief. 

8. Sad. 

4. Terrible. 
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BELIEF ITEM 


Which of the following proverbs do you 

think contains the most truth? 

. It’s best to leave well enough alone. 

. Familiarity breeds contempt. 

. Where there’s smoke, there's fire. 

. You catch more flies with sugar than 
with vinegar. 


mone 


SELF-JUDGMENT ITEM 


Which of the following is the strongest trait 
in your make-up? 

1. Accuracy. 

2. Ambition. 

3. Cheerfulness. 

4, Decisiveness. 


EsTIMATION AND INFORMATION ITEM 


About what percent of sixteen-year-old 
youths are away from home for movies, 
dates, etc., three or more times a week? 

1. 15% 

2. 40% 

8. 65% 

4. 90% 


BIOGRAPHICAL ITEM 
Which of the following have you done? 
1. Acted as a counselor in a summer 
camp. 
. Worked in a neighborhood settlement 
house. 
. Sponsored a Scout or Campfire group. 
. Worked on a playground. 
. Practice teaching. 
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DiscuisED ATTITUDE ITEM 


About what percent of the credit for “good 
discipline” should be accorded to the 
teacher? 

1. 10% 

2. 40% 

3. 60% 

4. 90% 


Activiry ITEM 


Which of the following did you do during 

the past year? 
1. Enrolled in and attended some adult 
class. 

2. Collected something (stamps, min- 
erals, etc.) 

8. Attended the movies regularly. 
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Conclusions 


It is not possible to describe in detail 
the numerous data that have been, and 
are being accumulated by the Teacher 
Characteristics Study. A few of the 
trends observed in some of the descrip- 
tive studies have been reviewed; mention 
of the technical problems studied has, for 
the most part, been omitted. The pre- 
ceding descriptions may serve, however, 
as illustrations of the kinds of researches 
that have been undertaken and the kinds 
of information that are being accumu- 
lated that may bear relationships to 
teacher behavior, and, in turn, to more 
ultimate criteria of teaching. The sum 
total of the various descriptive and 
methodological studies in progress may 
reasonably be expected to lead to a more 
complete understanding of the character- 
istics of teachers and means for their 
identification. 

From these and other research pro- 
grams are being gathered fragments of 
information relevant to the nature of 
teacher behavior, to ways of measuring 
teacher behaviors and characteristics, to 
relevant variables that must be controlled 
in investigations of teacher effectiveness, 
and to techniques for the analysis of 
teacher characteristics data. Evidence is 
accumulating regarding the dimensions 
of teacher behavior. And occasionally 
suggestive findings concerning the rela- 
tionship of some teacher behavior and 
pupil behavior are coming to light. 

At the present time, the question, 
“What is an effective teacher like?” or 
“What are the distinguishing character- 
istics of the really competent teacher?” 
has not been answered. But researches, 
such as those of the Teacher Character- 
istics Study and others, are assisting in 
the isolation and description of patterns 
of teacher behavior—a necessary first 
step before an answer can be obtained. 
In the meantime teacher education is 
being provided with some a’ im- 
portant information useful in the devel- 
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opment of courses and curricula, and 


cators concerned with in-service 


problems are being provided with in- 
sights that should contribute to their 
understanding of teacher behavior. 
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Financial Statements of the American 
Council on Education 


F. W. LAFRENTz & Co. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Executive Offices, New York City 

Colorado Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SIRs: 


We have examined the recorded cash receipts and disbursements of the American 
Council on Education for the period from July 1, 1952, to June 30, 1953. Our examina- 
tion was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accord- 
ingly included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures 
as we considered necessary in the circumstances, except that we did not confirm by 
direct correspondence the membership dues received during the period under review. 

In our opinion, except for the procedure noted above in regard to membership dues, 
the accompanying statements of cash receipts and disbursements present fairly the 
recorded cash transactions of the American Council on Education for the period from 
July 1, 1952, to June 30, 1953, in conformity with generally accepted accounting prin- 
ciples applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding period. 


Respectfully submitted, 


F. W. LaFRENTz & Co. 


Certified Public Accountants 
Washington, D.C. 


September 15, 1953 


OPERATIONS 


A comparative summary of the operations of the General Fund for the year ended 
June 30, 1953, with those of the preceding year is as follows: 


Year Ended 





= Increase 
June 30,1953 June 30,1952 Decrease* 
Receipts: 


Dues 


Pi eN eee d cheat DeAehe eM eee Ree ki eee yee CeC $138,512.50 $117,362.50 $ 21,150.00 
Appropriation from the Reserve Fund................ 1,652.58 30 ,000 .00 28 ,347 .42°* 


Reimbursements for services. .............60--eeee0: 57,018.23 44,405 .39 12,612.84 
Interest on investments 


hodveés Cubbvdsatensedesubaenwat 1,883.12 — 1,883.12 
ES nied 00 6cscinecevceceennucanasuacacte 570.21 275.78 294.43 
NG bc Rate weduasidebebenésesbeunes $199,636.64 $192,043.67 $ 7,592.97 
Disbursements: 
FN EE PE EEE ey $179,168.10 $173,295.40 $ 5,872.70 
Committees of Council. . aetna Sica beads ee eee 16,051.22 13,954.20 2,097.02% 
Commissions and special conferences. ................ 9,330.06 12,173.66 2,843 .60° 


IN sg Sacdcdcacscanndneatcesian $204,549.38 $199,423.26 $ 5,126.12 


Excess of disbursements over receipts................... $ 4,912.74 $ 7,379.59 $ 2,466.85 
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A comparative summary of Reserve Fund operations for the year ended June 30, 
1953, with those of the preceding year is as follows: 


Year Ended 











Increase 
June 30,1953 June 30, 1952 Decrease* 
Receipts: 
PARTOE Gh TTUIIENED GRE) a. 50 none ov ces cccecscnec uss $ 2,555.21 $ 2,239.26 $ 315.95 
Disbursements: 
Allocation to General Fund for general support. $ 1,652.58 $ 30,000.00 $28,347.42* 
Accrued interest included in purchase price of inv estments. 280.57 919.25 638 .68* 
I dni eck hadawenesGalnaoneses $ 1,933.15 $ 30,919.25 $28,986.10* 
Increase (decrease) in fund balance during year............ $ 622. 06 $(28 ,679 .99) $29, 302.05 





Operations of the General Education Board Fund for the year ended June 30, 1953, 
as compared with those for the preceding year, are presented below: 


Year Ended 








June 30, 1953 June 30, 1952 Increase 
Receipts: 
Interest on loan to Building Fund...................... $1,264.20 $1,264.20 $ —— 
Disbursements: 
AMotation to Central Berwhees. 2. si cccssescscccececsvceces $3,811.54 $ — $3,811.54 
Decrease (increase) in fund balance during year.............. $2,547.34 $(1,264.20) $3,811.54 





Operation of the American Council on Education Building resulted in net income 
of $28,459.20, before mortgage curtailment and interest payments, for the year ended 
June 30, 1953, as compared to net income of $35,055.20, before mortgage and loan 
curtailments and interest payments, for the preceding year. 

A comparative summary of the cash receipts and disbursements of the Building 
Fund for the year ended June 30, 1953, with those of the preceding year is as follows: 


Year Ended 





—_——__—_—- ———_—_——_——_ Increase* 
‘June 30, 1953 June 30, 1952 Decrease 
Receipts: 
Net income from operation of building.................. $28,459.20 $35,055.20 $ 6,596.00 
Proceeds from sale of furniture and equipment........... 321.25 1,032.50 711.25 
PID. 552. 6k eck bo Seren nh caunceaenuses $28,780.45 $36,087.70 $ 7,307.25 
Disbursements: 
Renovation, remodeling and repairs. ................... $ 493.22 $ 9,489.84 $ 8,996.62 
Mortgage and loan curtailment and interest.......... Se 17,547.95 28,716.85 11,168.90 


Purchase of furniture, fixtures, and equipment........... 4,563.63 2,620.80 1,942 .83* 





| TEE OPIATE TCT ET ET CT TOT $22,604.80 $40,827.49 $18,222.69 


Increase (decrease) in fund during year................... $ 6,175.65 $(4,739.79) $10,915.44* 








A comparative summary of the operations of the Publications Revolving Fund for 
the year ended June 30, 1953, with those of the preceding year is as follows: 


Year Ended 


SEE Decrease 
June 30,1953 June 30, 1952 Increase* 
Receipts: 
a I oi ais soto oaks nee vee ee hee eee $185,876.49 $152,240.20 $ 33,636.29 
Repayment of loan to Building Ss Sos Gab rex a-ak ; —— 10,000.00 10,000.00 
Interest on loan to Building Fund. Paes b-cal eevee 350.00 729.17 379.17 
Transfers from Special Funds.... . ih heen a dete 22,161.84 6,089.36 16,072 .48* 
Reimbursements for services...............0eeeeeee5 — 237.71 237.71 
EE ae ee Loheeee tas eis eau 100.54 82.50 18 .04* 





TTC T rT TT TT CCT $208,488.87 $169,378.94 $ 39,109.93* 
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Disbursements: 
Operating expenditures . ine rita hats okie elie chsecanm aia eee a $114,821.98 $188,736.87 $ 73,914.89 
Accounting services (reimbursement to General Fund).. 4,592.88 7,906.27 3,313.39 
Transfers to Special Funds ‘ 19,155.27 22,832.55 3,677.28 
Total disbursements. ane eas .. $138,570.13 $219,475.69 $ 80,905.56 
Excess of receipts over disbursements or (disbursements 
over receipts) Reicucicee ve Ree ebeeKecn taweracenen $ 69,918.74 


$(50,096.75) $120,015.49* 








A summary of the Publications Revolving Fund, as prepared by the Manager of 
Publications, showing cash, accounts receivable, and inventories on hand at June 30, 


1953, with future commitments and/or obligations indicates the following condition 
as of that date: 


Cash $ 94,344.83 
Accounts receivable 11,280.20 
Inventories. . 42,467.16 








Total ag : 


$148 ,092.19 
Commitments and /or oblig: ations 6,700.00 


$141, 392 19 








Balance... 


The cash balance above is restricted to the extent and for the purposes shown below: 


Royalties due on publications sold 


5 $ 17,040.48 

Reserve for publication of 1956 editions of American Universities and Colleges 
and American Junior Colleges. . 60,000.00 
Total $ 77,040.48 


In addition to the above, $2,516.00 (cost) is invested in U.S. Savings Bonds for 
the American Universities and Colleges account. These bonds had a redemption value 
of $3,107.60, at June 30, 1953. The outstanding balance of the loan to the Building 


Fund, at June 30, 1953, amounted to $10,000.00. Interest at the rate of 344% per 
annum is being received on this loan. 


A comparative summary of the operations of Central Services for the years ended 
June 30, 1953, and June 30, 1952, is as follows: 


Year Ended 





June 30, 1953 June 30, 1952 Increase 
Receipts: 
Reimbursement for services $49,117.74 $44,022.16 $ 5,095.58 
Reimbursement for postage 19,902 .62 18,364.33 1,538.29 
Transferred from General Education Board Fund. 3,811.56 -— 3,811.56 
Total receipts 7 $72,831.92 $62,386.49 $10,445.43 





Disbursements: 














Cost of services..... $46,414.52 $41,614.68 $ 4,799.84 
Postage : 20,057 .60 19,190.29 867 .31 
Purchase of equipment ; , 869.23 574.09 295.14 
Total disbursements. . F $67,341.35 $61,379.06 $ 5,962.29 

Excess of receipts over disbursements $5 .490 57 $ 1,007.43 $ 4, 483.14 


A summary of Central Services, as prepared by its manager, showing accounts 
receivable and inventories on hand at June 30, 1953, is as follows: 


Accounts receivable 


$2,107.64 
Inventories of supplies and postage 


3,457.23 





SGawes ‘ $5. 564 -87 


399 
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CASH AND INVESTMENTS 


Reserve Fund: 
kek scnend besos ee etka Radkse sented bnceeabene $ 45,801.44 
Investments—at cost: 
U.S. Treasury Certificates of Indebtedness, Series A, 
24%, due 2/15/54, maturity value $27,000.00... $ 27,000.00 
U.S. Treasury Notes, Series A, 1%%%, due March 15, 


1954, maturity value $50,000.00............... 49,406.25 
U.S. Savings Bonds, Series F, due July 1, 1954, ma- 

“eS eae rerre 63 ,900.00 
U.S. Treasury Notes, Series A, ad sae" due March 

15, 1955, maturity value $50,000.00............ 49,296.88 


U.S. Treasury Bonds, 24%, due September 15, 
1956/59, maturity value $37,000.00............ 36,537.50 $226,140.63 $271,942.07 


General Education Board Fund: 


I 6:60 6s ob 55 sxe soa es aN EG CNR SS ERS Ko mURR ES One pee os bana wie 2,216.84 
Building Fund: 

or det teh a5 Heese ehh oboe wes hbaentlek Anti ereressenmaieeae 16,092.66 
Publications Revolving Fund: 

IN eo aera coe aes a ede ua ie eelawlewe mie $ 94,344.83 


Investments—at cost: 
U.S. Savings Bonds, Series F, due November 1, 
BOO, GRRE DES GR no nc cccctcsccccccscccccceces 2,516.00 96 ,860.83 


Central Services: 
UE a chu acu Sbiceace heh Casdd abuse beeke SONNE SO ates hee newecuabes 2,804.79Cr 
Special Funds: 
NE octane Sas a cae w bie WL MES od AM GER balsa Seem wen $187,411.56 
Investments—at cost: 
U.S. Treasury Bills, due July 2, 1953, maturity 


ERE eer ee $132,412.79 
U.S. Treasury Bills, due August 6, 1953, maturity 
ID oo soo cach Abb aWanl a GA oe Oe 133,258.76 
U.S. Treasury Bills, due September 3, 1953, maturity 
I IID So 6. 5 dv issu eu caveecceccedes 132,187.37 397 ,858 .92 585,270.48 
MRE SssGss s Saab ea deh bandits oblk cuca ee eu ud ble teeee eS Gneneaniey $969,578.09 
RSE CE BR RINE FHI ook. onc ood 0 ccs bonne cesneeecseecsneee sx 12.39 
PINS 65 060-55 55 SAGs Vekd Rs sd NS DER EITES REET URES DE RE ORT EES ean $969,565.70 


The cash on deposit with the American Security and Trust Company was confirmed 
by correspondence with the depositary. Receipts from all funds are deposited intact 
into this account, and the cash balances shown above minus the Central Services over- 
draft were reconciled with the bank statement and confirmation thereof received as 
of June 30, 1953. The in transit items represent expenditures made out of the General 
Fund which are to be reimbursed by the Special Funds in the succeeding period, but 
which are not shown as disbursements in the statement of General Fund operations. 


The investments were confirmed by direct correspondence with the American Security 
and Trust Company, where they are being held in an agency account for safekeeping 
and reinvestment. 


BUILDING FUND 


The American Council on Education was obligated to the American Security and 
Trust Company for the unpaid balance of a 314% real estate mortgage note at June 30, 
1953, in the amount of $146,500.00, plus accrued interest. The mortgage note is secured 
by the land and building at 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Principal installments of $3,500.00 and interest are payable semi-annually on April 
and October 20, continuing to and including October 20, 1959, and any remaining 
unpaid principal balance will be payable on April 20, 1960. Additional payments on 
principal may be made in any multiple of $250.00 at any interest-paying date. On 
April 20, 1953, an additional payment on principal, in the amount of $3,500.00, brought 
the total curtailment of the note for the year to $10,500.00. 

In addition to the above mortgage note payable, the Building Fund was indebted 
to the General Education Board Fund for a $36,120.00 loan and to the Publications 
Revolving Fund for a $10,000.00 loan, both loans to be repaid with interest at a rate of 
344% per annum. 
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A schedule of insurance policies in force at June 30, 1953, and confirmed by corre- 


spondence with the insurance department of the American Security and Trust Company 
is set forth below: 


} Fire and extended coverage: 


DR cha paductacen cada’ “tatnduedeteceuneias ; seaweed $750,000.00 
Rental value. . : ; nee a 105 ,000.00 
Contents of building. .... priate adade ds a 130,000.00 
Boiler, machinery and elev: ator motors. euunaeceam ae ad 50,000.00 
General liability: 
noc sc cdnscadncs ad , stare ; .. 100/300,000.00 
Property damage........... vdwn : 4 5,000.00 
| Water damage............ ca ‘ 5,000.00 
| Blanket Fidelity Bond—each omenpes oe 15,000.00 


Workmen’s Compensation. ..... 


SPECIAL FUNDS 


Contributions to the Special Funds were confirmed by correspondence with the 
donors with the exception of government contracts and minor amounts; the contracts 
with government departments, however, were submitted to us for inspection. State- 


ment of cash receipts and disbursements of Special Funds is presented in the following 
exhibit. 
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